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Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  is  a  philanthropic  foundation  created  by  Andrew 
Carnegie  in  1911  for  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  understanding. 
Its  present  capital  assets,  at  market  value,  are  about  $300  million.  Approximately  7  percent 
of  the  income  may  be  used  in  certain  Commonwealth  areas;  all  other  income  must  be  spent 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Corporation  is  primarily  interested  in  education  and  in  certain  aspects  of  govern¬ 
mental  affairs.  Grants  for  specific  programs  are  made  to  colleges  and  universities,  profes¬ 
sional  associations,  and  other  educational  organizations. 
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The 

report  of 
the  president 


Foundations 
and  the 

unity  of  charitable 
organizations 


The  following  address  was  given  by  the  Corporation’s  presideiit  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1969  before  action  was  completed  on  the  tax  reform  bill.  Although  the 
final  version  of  the  bill  deleted  some  restrictions  discussed  here,  we  believe 
the  views  expressed  in  the  speech  on  the  basic  relationship  between  founda¬ 
tions  and  the  charitable  organization  field  at  large  have  continuing  relevance 
to  the  future  of  American  society. 


The  assault  this  year  on  foundations,  if  it  reveals  anything,  tells  us  that  the 
safety  of  all  types  of  private  charitable  organizations — religious,  educational, 
medical,  and  philanthropic — may  now  be  in  serious  doubt.  The  advocacy 
of  pluralism  may  still  make  for  good  political  rhetoric,  but  there  seem  to 
be  fewer  and  fewer  people  at  the  nation’s  center  of  power  who  really 
believe  in  it  and  are  prepared  to  act  on  that  belief. 

From  what  I  have  witnessed  in  Washington  in  recent  months,  it  is  my 
sad  conclusion  that  the  role  played  by  free,  private  institutions  as  a  bulwark 
of  the  American  democratic  system  may  be  in  jeopardy.  I  say  this  because 
I  have  seen  alarming  evidence  both  in  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
Branch  of  an  astonishing  lack  of  knowledge,  and  hence  lack  of  concern, 
not  just  about  foundations  but  about  private  organizations  generally. 
Beyond  that,  there  is  a  pervasive  atmosphere  of  suspicion,  even  hostility,  to 
the  very  idea  of  the  independence  of  foundations,  and  this  seems  to  extend 
in  some  measure  to  other  private,  tax-exempt  institutions  as  well. 

Particularly  distressing  is  the  seeming  ignorance  among  high  officials  of 
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the  nature  and  meaning  of  certain  broad,  fundamental  concepts  which  give 
unity  to  the  entire  charitable  organization  field  and  which  make  the  welfare 
of  foundations  and  other  types  of  charitable  organizations  an  indivisible 
matter. 

Many  people  have  been  slow  to  recognize  in  the  current  attack  on  founda¬ 
tions  the  broader  danger  to  private  charitable  organizations  generally.  This 
is  because  the  foundation  field  has  gradually  slipped  into  a  position  of 
extreme  vulnerability  as  the  result  of  a  growing  loss  of  public  confidence 
in  it  occasioned  by  real  and  fancied  foundation  misdeeds. 

Lumping  the  charges  against  foundations — right  or  wrong — indiscrimi¬ 
nately  together,  foundations  have  come  to  be  thought  of  as  tax  dodges  for 
the  wealthy;  as  involved  in  improper  political  activity;  as  the  backers  and 
promoters  of  extremism,  Left  or  Right;  as  the  corrupters  of  public  officials; 
as  representing  dangerous  concentrations  of  economic  power;  as  favoring 
black  people,  the  intellectual  elite,  and  the  citizens  of  other  countries  at  the 
expense  of  the  “common  American”;  and  so  on.  The  list  of  fears  and  phobias 
has  lengthened  over  the  years  with  each  Congressional  investigation  and 
has  been  assiduously  kept  alive,  whether  based  on  truth  or  falsehood,  by 
relentless  and  sometimes  unscrupulous  critics. 

What  we  have  seen  in  the  past  year  is  a  recrudescence  of  all  the  long- 
smoldering  antipathies  toward  foundations  suddenly  fanned  into  a  roaring 
flame  by  the  wind  of  a  taxpayers’  revolt — a  revolt  not  just  against  high  tax 
rates  but  also  against  inequities  in  the  system  of  taxation.  And  the  heat  has 
been  felt  in  Washington.  Unfortunately,  many  observers  in  other  kinds  of 
private  institutions  have  felt  that  this  was  not  their  fight  and  that  the  foun¬ 
dation  field  perhaps  deserved  at  least  a  good  scare.  They  have,  therefore, 
overlooked  the  wider  dangers  inherent  in  the  excessive  aspects  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  response  to  the  public  heat.  They  have  failed  to  see  that  in  these 
excesses  could  lie  the  seeds  of  the  destruction  not  just  of  foundations  but 
of  other  private  institutions  as  tvell. 

Granting,  of  course,  that  there  have  been  real  financial  abuses  in  some 
foundations,  and  conceding  that  specifically  tailored  measures  to  prevent 
these  abuses  are  highly  desirable,  there  are  five  themes  that  have  appeared 
in  the  legislative  debate  on  foundations  which  are  cause  for  real  alarm. 
Whether  the  full  force  of  each  of  these  themes  will  be  evident  in  the  law 
Congress  finally  passes  is  still  in  doubt,  but  that  is  not  the  point  here.  It  is 
the  fact  that  these  ideas  have  even  been  seriously  considered  at  one  stage 
or  another  that  is  disturbing. 

A  tax  on  foundations 

The  first  of  these  themes  has  had  the  most  public  discussion  and  has  aroused 
opposition  from  other  classes  of  charitable  organizations  as  well  as  from 
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foundations.  This  is  the  notion  that  foundations  should  pay  a  federal  tax  on 
their  investment  income  from  endowment,  on  the  theory  that  all  who  share 
in  the  benefits  of  government  and  are  thought  to  be  able  to  pay  should 
contribute  to  its  cost.  The  opposition  to  such  a  tax  has  centered  on  the  loss 
of  income  it  would  entail  to  other  private  organizations,  as  it  would,  in  effect, 
be  a  tax  not  on  foundations  but  on  the  charities  they  support.  Thus,  founda¬ 
tions  are  able  to  help  pay  the  cost  of  government  only  at  the  expense  of 
their  beneficiaries. 

Important  as  this  consideration  is,  it  is  not  by  any  means  the  chief  harm 
the  tax  would  do.  Its  worst  feature  would  be  that  it  would  for  the  first  time 
breach  the  principle  of  total  exemption  from  income  tax  of  charitable 
organizations,  a  principle  which  has  been  basic  to  our  social  system  and 
served  the  nation  well  since  a  constitutionally  based  income  tax  was  first 
introduced  in  1913. 

A  tax  on  foundations  would  set  a  precedent  that  could  in  time  lead  to  a 
similar  loss  of  full  exemption  by  other  classes  of  endowed  charitable  institu¬ 
tions — private  universities,  colleges,  and  schools,  voluntary  hospitals  and 
welfare  organizations,  and  religious  institutions.  If  it  were  considered  proper 
by  this  Congress  that  foundations  contribute  to  the  cost  of  government, 
then  it  could  seem  logical  to  some  future  Congress  that  these  other  institu¬ 
tions,  which  also  share  in  the  benefits  of  government,  pay  their  fair  share. 
A  tax  would,  furthermore,  serve  as  a  precedent  to  encourage  other  levels  of 
government  to  levy  an  income  tax  on  foundations  and  in  time  on  other 
charitable  organizations. 

It  might,  therefore,  be  only  a  matter  of  a  few  years  before  income  tax 
exemption,  which  is  basic  to  the  financial  viability  of  private,  charitable 
organizations,  disappeared  from  our  national  life  altogether.  The  ensuing 
enfeeblement  and  demise  of  many  of  these  private  organizations  would  in 
itself  spell  the  end  of  much  of  the  nongovernmental,  pluralistic  activity 
that  is  essential  to  the  American  form  of  democracy. 

An  income  tax  on  foundations,  because  of  what  it  could  set  in  motion, 
can  be  viewed  as  being  inimical  to  the  very  nature  of  our  kind  of  society, 
not,  of  course,  deliberately  so  but  nonetheless  potentially  as  dangerous  to 
it  as  the  threat  of  foreign  ideologies.  And  that  should  be  cause  for  the  most 
sober  reflection. 

The  nature  of  foundation  f  unds 

A  second  disturbing  theme  of  the  legislative  proceedings  in  Washington  has 
been  the  assertion  that  foundation  income  is  really  public  money,  because 
it  is  itself  tax  exempt  and  because  it  derives  from  endowment  funds  created 
by  gifts  which  offered  a  donor  tax  advantages;  and  yet  decisions  on  the  use 
of  this  income  are  not  subject  to  the  normal  forms  of  government  decision- 
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making  and  public  accountability.  This  frequently  repeated  statement  is 
usually  made  in  a  kind  of  accusatory  manner,  with  heavy  emphasis  on  the 
privilege  of  tax  deductibility  and  tax  exemption,  as  if  there  were  something 
inherently  wrong,  or  contrary  to  the  public  interest,  about  these  tax  benefits 
and  about  private,  self-perpetuating  boards  of  trustees  having  the  power  to 
give  away  foundation  funds. 

What  this  kind  of  statement  overlooks,  of  course,  is  that  if  there  is  validity 
to  it,  it  must  also  apply  logically  to  any  funds  derived  from  a  gift  that 
brought  tax  benefits  to  a  donor  and  to  the  investment  income  of  all  private, 
tax-exempt  organizations,  be  they  educational,  medical,  religious,  or  any 
other.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  other  types  of  charitable 
organizations  are  as  much  governed  by  private,  self-perpetuating  boards  of 
trustees  as  are  foundations. 

Those  who  glibly  say  that  foundation  funds  are  really  public  funds  are 
in  fact  raising  a  fundamental,  general  question  of  whether  there  can  be  any 
such  thing  as  really  private  endowment  funds  in  our  society  any  longer  and 
are  thereby,  in  fact,  challenging  the  very  right  to  existence  of  tax-exempt, 
private  organizations. 

While  granting  that  foundations,  and  hence  foundation  funds,  do  have 
their  public  aspects  and  their  funds  quite  properly  should  be  regarded  as 
being  impressed  with  a  public  trust,  it  must  always  be  remembered  that, 
since  foundations  are  formed  as  private  corporations  by  private  individuals, 
they  are  private  institutions,  and  the  funds  they  possess  and  spend  are  private 
funds.  In  this  respect,  the  tax  benefits  foundations  enjoy  should  be  seen  as 
society’s  quid  pro  quo  for  the  charitable  functions  they  perform  that  would 
otherwise  either  be  a  burden  on  public,  tax-derived  funds  or  not  be  per¬ 
formed  at  all.  They  are  simply  one  part,  and  a  vital  part,  of  a  group  of  incen¬ 
tives  which  the  state  offers  to  private  citizens  to  encourage  them  to  perform 
charitable  acts. 

Protecting  government  from  foundations 

A  third  theme  in  the  legislation,  sometimes  explicitly  stated  and  always 
implied,  has  been  that  foundations  represent  a  potentially  evil  influence 
on  government  and  government  must,  therefore,  be  protected  from  contact 
with  them.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  initially  proposed  restrictions 
on  the  influencing  of  legislation  by  foundations  so  stringent  as  virtually  to 
bar  them  altogether  from  participation  in  public  policy  formation,  and  its 
final  proposals  were  nearly  as  restrictive. 

Aside  from  being  profoundly  insulting  to  many  fine  public  officials,  both 
elected  and  appointed,  by  implying  that  they  lack  the  intelligence,  integrity, 
and  courage  to  make  independent  decisions  in  the  public  interest,  such  a 
concept,  if  given  effect  in  the  final  legislation,  will  erect  a  barrier  not  only 
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between  government  and  foundations  but  between  government  and  many 
valuable  experimental  projects  financed  by  foundations  but  carried  out  by 
other  tax-exempt  organizations  and  institutions.  Government — and  hence 
the  public — thereby  will  be  denied,  in  an  important  respect,  the  benefits  of 
private  sector  experience,  ideas,  and  initiative.  The  public  loss  will  be 
particularly  great  in  fields  such  as  education,  health  care,  scientific  policy, 
welfare,  conservation,  and  the  control  of  environmental  pollution,  where 
substantial  general  improvements  cannot  be  made  with  private  funds  alone 
but  must  inevitably  entail  massive  governmental  participation. 

It  is  distressing  that  this  notion  of  insulating  the  processes  of  government 
from  the  private,  nonprofit  sector  should  have  come  to  the  fore  just  at  a 
time  when  the  public  interest  would  most  be  served  by  a  maximum  amount 
of  public/private  cooperation.  And  it  is  ironic  that  this  should  have  hap¬ 
pened  when  foundations  generally  had  at  last  outgrown  the  deep  antipathy 
that  many  of  them  traditionally  felt  toward  cooperation  with  government. 

Control  through  taxation 

A  fourth  troublesome  aspect  of  the  legislation  is  the  way  the  power  of 
Congress  to  tax  and  to  grant  tax  exemption  has  been  used  to  institute  new 
program  controls  over  foundations.  Under  present  law,  foundations  are  not 
permitted  to  influence  the  outcome  of  elections  or  to  influence  legislation 
directly  except  as  an  insubstantial  part  of  their  activities.  But  the  proposed 
legislation  introduces  new  controls  and  outright  bans  on  certain  specified 
activities.  For  example,  a  foundation  would  now  be  barred  from  making  a 
direct  grant  to  an  individual  except  pursuant  to  procedures  previously 
approved  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  would  be  barred  altogether 
from  supporting  voter  education  programs  designed  to  encourage  citizens 
to  exercise  their  democratic  right  to  vote,  such  as  those  of  the  Southern 
Regional  Council  and  League  of  Women  Voters.  This  means,  simply,  that, 
in  areas  hitherto  reserved  for  decision  by  private  boards  of  trustees,  govern¬ 
ment  authority  would  now  prevail. 

The  dangers  of  such  an  extension  of  government  authority  are  manifest. 
What  a  simple  matter  it  would  be  for  some  future  Congress,  guided  by  this 
precedent,  to  use  its  taxing  power  over  private  university  endowment  funds 
as  a  convenient  weapon  to  limit  the  autonomy  of  these  institutions.  What 
a  convenient  device  this  could  be  to  stifle  dissent — on  the  campus,  in  the 
pulpit,  or  anywhere  else  in  the  nongovernmental  sector. 

The  freedom  of  private  institutions  is  their  most  precious  asset,  and  it 
must  be  jealously  guarded.  Erosion  of  the  freedom  of  one  institution  nor¬ 
mally  leads  to  the  erosion  of  freedom  in  others.  History  is  replete  with  exam¬ 
ples  of  societies  where  liberty  has  given  way  to  tyranny  because  their  peoples 
failed  to  realize  that  freedom  is  indivisible.  All  who  value  liberty  should 
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think  hard  about  the  question  of  how  far  government  should  be  allowed  to 
go  in  extending  its  authority  over  private  institutions  through  the  taxing 
power,  for  down  this  road  can  lie  enormous  dangers. 


The  forty-year  death  sentence 

A  fifth  theme,  which  has  been  evident  here  and  there  in  the  legislation,  is  a 
kind  of  doctrinaire  populist  opposition  to  foundations  as  a  matter  of  demo¬ 
cratic  principle.  Because  foundations  derive  from  great  wealth,  they  ipso 
facto  must  be  suspect.  This,  of  course,  was  a  prevalent  attitude  toward 
foundations  in  their  early  days  just  prior  to  the  First  World  War,  but  one 
would  have  supposed  the  nation  had  outgrown  it  years  ago  simply  on  the 
evidence  that  the  vast  majority  of  foundations  do  in  fact  serve  the  public 
interest.  Nevertheless,  the  attitude  persists  in  some  quarters  and  has  mani¬ 
fested  itself  this  year  in  an  extraordinarily  harmful  decision  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  that  the  life  of  all  foundations  should  be  limited  to 
forty  years. 

Strictly  speaking,  of  course,  Congress  cannot  terminate  the  existence  of  a 
charitable  corporation  or  trust  created  under  state  law,  as  this  would  be 
unconstitutional.  All  Congress  actually  has  the  power  to  do  is  to  remove  the 
tax  exemption  of  foundations  after  forty  years  and  require  them  to  pay 
income  taxes.  Whether  foundations  would  then  choose  to  dissolve  or  to  pay 
taxes  and  stay  in  business  would  depend  on  the  level  of  the  tax  imposed. 

The  basic  argument  used  to  support  the  notion  of  a  limited  life  for  foun¬ 
dations  is  that  through  this  device  a  wealthy  man  may  bind  future  genera¬ 
tions  forever  to  use  charitable  funds  for  the  purposes  he  chooses.  And  since 
these  purposes  may  become  irrelevant  to  the  later  needs  of  society,  the 
argument  continues,  it  is  contrary  to  the  public  interest  that  the  donor  be 
allowed  to  control  the  nature  of  the  use  of  the  funds  for  more  than  a  limited 
period  of  years.  However,  it  is  implied,  this  death  sentence  should  apply 
only  to  foundations,  because  other  types  of  charitable  organizations  founded 
or  assisted  by  charitable  bequests,  such  as  churches,  colleges,  or  hospitals, 
are  somehow  different,  somehow  more  responsive  to  the  forces  of  change. 

The  basic  flaw  in  this  argument  is  revealed  by  consideration  of  the  his¬ 
tory  and  nature  of  the  traditional  concept  of  private  charity.  This  concept 
goes  back  at  least  to  the  Roman  era  and  probably  earlier,  was  well  under¬ 
stood  in  medieval  times,  was  given  legal  definition  in  England  in  1601  in 
the  Statute  of  Charitable  Uses,  and  has  been  a  feature  of  the  common 
law  of  Britain  and  the  United  States  ever  since.  The  concept  involved  the 
granting  of  certain  privileges  by  the  state  to  private  citizens,  or  groups  of 
citizens,  in  exchange  for  their  willingness  to  serve  the  public  good  by  per¬ 
forming  or  supporting  acts  of  charity.  These  recognized  acts  of  charity  were 
first  legally  defined  in  the  preamble  to  the  Statute  of  Charitable  Uses  and 
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since  then  have  undergone  varying  restatements.  The  most  recent  in  this 
country  is  contained  in  Treasury  Department  regulations  of  June  22,  1959, 
which  define  charity  as: 

.  .  .  relief  of  the  poor  and  distressed  or  of  the  underprivileged;  advance¬ 
ment  of  religion;  advancement  of  education  or  service;  erection  or  main¬ 
tenance  of  public  buildings,  monuments  or  works;  lessening  of  the 
burdens  of  government,  and  promotion  of  social  welfare  by  organiza¬ 
tions  designed  to  accomplish  any  of  the  above  purposes,  or  (i)  to  lessen 
neighborhood  tensions;  (ii)  to  eliminate  prejudice  and  discrimination; 
(iii)  to  defend  human  and  civil  rights  secured  by  law;  or  (iv)  to  com¬ 
bat  community  deterioration  and  juvenile  delinquency. 

The  definition  is  clearly  an  attempt  to  restate  the  meaning  of  the  term 
charity  to  conform  to  the  current  needs  of  society. 

The  important  point,  however,  is  that  there  has  been  throughout  history 
an  evolving  definition  of  charity  that  encompasses  a  set  of  activities  all  of 
which  were  considered  to  be  in  the  public  interest  and  in  the  interests  of 
the  state.  And  therefore  the  state  has  never  found  it  necessary  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  between  charitable  purposes  by  granting  greater  privileges  for  one  form 
of  charitable  activity  than  for  another.  The  concept  has  always  been  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  indivisible. 

A  second  important  point  is  that  throughout  the  entire  history  of  private 
charity,  with  minor  deviations  in  some  states  in  this  country  in  the  last 
century,  the  legal  doctrines  that  shaped  and  defined  the  nature  of  charitable 
trusts  and  corporations  have  remained  constant.  Two  of  the  most  important 
of  these  doctrines  have  always  been  the  right  to  existence  in  perpetuity  and 
the  possibility  of  the  terms  of  a  charitable  bequest  being  altered  at  a  later 
date  through  cy  pres  legal  proceedings  to  adjust  the  intent  of  the  donor  to 
changed  conditions. 

In  summary,  given  the  assumption  of  public  good  inherent  equally  in  all 
charitable  purposes  and  the  power  which  future  generations  always  have  of 
modernizing  any  overly  restrictive  provisions  of  a  charitable  bequest  through 
legal  proceedings,  it  has  never  been  considered  in  the  public  interest  to 
place  an  arbitrary  limit  on  the  life  of  any  charitable  trust  or  corporation.  If 
they  met  the  test  of  being  charitable,  all  were  considered  equally  worthy  and 
equally  entitled  to  perpetuity. 

What  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  now  attempted — through  the 
back  door  of  removing  income  tax  exemption — is  no  less  than  the  abrogation 
of  one  of  the  most  ancient,  basic,  and  well-proven  principles  of  the  common 
law  tradition:  the  principle  of  the  indivisibility  of  the  right  to  perpetuity  of 
all  charitable  trusts  and  corporations.  I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  that  this  prin- 
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ciple  has  been  fundamental  to  the  development  of  a  vigorous  voluntary  sec¬ 
tor  in  the  common  law  countries  and  that  it  has  been  especially  successful  in 
this  country  in  encouraging  the  kinds  of  philanthropically  supported  private 
endeavors  that  are  an  essential  feature  of  our  democratic  system. 

Nor,  I  am  sure,  do  I  have  to  point  out  to  you  the  enormous  dangers 
inherent  in  the  destruction  of  this  principle  through  discriminatory  action 
taken  against  one  form  of  charitable  organization.  It  is  the  indivisibility — 
the  unity — of  the  principle  that  has  given  it  its  great  strength.  It  is  the 
realization  that  the  state  would  refrain  from  interposing  its  judgment  that 
has  encouraged  private  citizens  to  devote  their  efforts  and  their  money  as  they 
best  saw  fit  to  charitable  ends.  Once  this  principle  has  been  breached,  it  is 
dead.  Let  us  be  clear  that  if  this  effort  to  use  the  tax  laws  to  place  a  limit  on 
the  life  of  foundations  is  successful,  opportunistic  moves  to  do  the  same  to 
other  classes  of  charitable  organizations  will  come  in  its  wake. 

Another  argument  employed  by  those  who  favor  limiting  the  life  of 
foundations  is  to  pose  the  question  of  why  a  donor  should  be  allowed  to 
create  an  instrumentality  that  ensures  benefits  for  his  descendants  in  per¬ 
petuity.  But  this  argument  is  really  a  red  herring.  The  fact  is  that  if  a 
charitable  trust  or  corporation  is  not  serving  the  broad  interests  of  the 
public,  it  is  not  charitable  and  its  tax  exemption  can  and  should  be  quickly 
removed.  There  are  trusts  intended  to  benefit  only  the  descendants  of  the 
founder,  but  these  are  private  trusts  and  the  length  of  their  life  is  already 
limited  by  law. 

Yet  another  argument  against  the  perpetuity  of  foundations  is  that  they 
must  be  prevented  from  developing  into  vast  concentrations  of  economic 
power.  But  a  recent  study  shows  that  their  aggregate  assets  are  actually 
declining  as  a  proportion  of  the  total  wealth  of  the  country  and  indeed 
have  never  been  larger  than  .7  percent.  The  nation’s  true  concern,  therefore, 
should  not  be  that  the  assets  of  this  vital  sector  of  philanthropy  are  too  large 
but  that  they  are  too  small.  And  any  legislation  should  be  designed  to 
encourage  rather  than  discourage  the  establishment  of  new  foundations. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  philosophical  and  legal  arguments  against  setting 
a  limit  on  the  life  of  foundations,  there  are,  of  course,  some  sound  practical 
reasons  for  not  doing  so.  In  most  foundations,  and  especially  the  larger 
ones,  the  charitable  purposes  outlined  in  the  charter  or  deed  of  gift  are  so 
broad  as  to  give  the  trustees  in  succeeding  years  almost  complete  discretion 
over  how  the  funds  shall  be  employed.  Thus,  to  suggest  that  the  right  to  per¬ 
petuity  allows  a  foundation  donor  to  prescribe  forever  the  ways  its  funds 
will  be  used  regardless  of  how  these  conform  to  society’s  needs  is  simply 
untrue  for  the  vast  bulk  of  these  funds. 

In  fact,  in  1967,  of  the  6,800  foundations  which  controlled  98.5  percent 
of  total  foundation  assets,  5,300,  with  91  percent  of  the  assets,  were  operat- 
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ing  under  broad  general  charters.  And  virtually  all  foundation  charters 
are  nowadays  drawn  up  to  conform  word  for  word  with  the  broad  charitable 
purposes  outlined  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  as  qualifying  a  charitable 
corporation  for  tax  exemption.  Where,  then,  is  the  evidence  on  which  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  was  acting?  Or  was  it  acting  simply  on  a  doc¬ 
trinaire  theory  unrelated  to  fact? 

Most  donors  have  been  governed  by  the  philosophy  that  they  should  leave 
maximum  discretion  to  future  trustees,  but  it  was  Andrew  Carnegie  who 
perhaps  best  put  the  idea  into  words.  He  wrote: 


No  man  of  vision  will  seek  to  tie  the  endowment  which  he  gives  to  a 
fixed  cause.  He  will  leave  to  the  judgment  of  his  trustees,  as  time  goes 
on,  the  question  of  modifying  or  altogether  changing  the  nature  of  the 
trust,  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  time.  Any  board  of  trustees 
is  likely  to  become  indifferent  or  careless  or  to  make  wrong  decisions. 
In  the  perpetual  trust,  as  in  all  human  institutions,  there  will  be  fruit¬ 
ful  seasons  and  slack  seasons.  But  as  long  as  it  exists  there  will  come, 
from  time  to  time,  men  into  its  control  and  management  who  will  have 
vision  and  energy  and  wisdom,  and  the  perpetual  foundation  will  have 
a  new  birth  of  usefulness  and  service. 


A  second  practical  reason  why  it  is  not  in  the  public  interest  to  limit  the 
life  of  foundations  is  that  the  considerable  knowledge  and  experience  they 
accumulate  in  the  course  of  their  work  is  thereby  needlessly  sacrificed — 
squandered — to  satisfy  a  purely  theoretical  good.  If,  for  example,  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  had  been  forced  out  of  business  in  1952  after  forty 
years  of  life,  it  would  never  have  carried  out  the  great  work,  which  developed 
out  of  its  pre-1952  experience,  in  the  dramatic  improvement  of  wheat  and 
rice  yields.  Without  this  “green  revolution,”  as  it  has  been  called,  many 
millions  of  people  would  now  be  suffering  from  malnutrition  or  dying  of 
starvation. 

If  Carnegie  Corporation  had  shut  its  doors  in  1951  on  turning  forty,  its 
accumulated  experience  and  expertise  in  the  field  of  education  would  not 
have  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  pressing  problems  of  the  past  two  decades. 
If  the  Commonwealth  Fund  had  ceased  activity  in  1958,  its  notable  endeav¬ 
ors  of  the  past  decade  in  the  strengthening  of  medical  education,  which 
grew  out  of  its  pre-1958  experience,  would  never  have  taken  place. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the  price  that  would  have  been  paid  by 
the  nation  and  by  mankind  in  return  for  someone  having  had  the  theoreti¬ 
cal  satisfaction  of  denying  perpetuity  to  charitable  bequests.  I  believe  most 
Americans,  if  the  issue  of  denying  perpetuity  to  foundations  were  presented 
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to  them  in  this  kind  of  pragmatic  manner,  would  consider  the  bargain  a 
poor  one.  They  would  quickly  see  the  illogicality  of  killing  off  foundations 
just  when  they  were  most  able  to  serve  the  public  interest  and  when  they 
had  had  the  time  to  mature  into  institutions  imbued  with  a  strong  sense  of 
public  trust. 

Finally,  while  it  is  easy  to  laugh  off  the  forty-year  life  issue  with  the  quip 
that  “foundations  have  thirty-nine  years  to  get  this  changed,”  the  harm  of 
such  a  measure  would  start  immediately,  hrst  in  the  inhibiting  effect  it  would 
have  on  the  establishment  of  new  foundations;  and  second,  in  the  general 
negative  impact  it  would  have  on  the  morale  of  existing  foundations. 

In  the  final  decade  of  their  operations,  it  would  be  virtually  impossible 
for  foundations  to  recruit  and  hold  able  young  staff  members,  and  in  the 
scramble  at  the  end  to  dispose  of  their  assets  many  unwise  decisions  might 
be  made. 

This  extreme  provision  came  as  a  shocking  surprise  to  foundations,  since 
it  was  based  on  no  study  of  the  total  foundation  record  and  no  consideration 
of  the  harmful  consequences  involved.  It  seems  only  common  sense  for 
Congress  to  eliminate  it  entirely  until  the  effect  of  other  provisions  of  the 
legislation  is  tested. 

Legislating  in  the  dark 

No  doubt  troubled  by  the  implications  for  other  types  of  charitable  organiza¬ 
tions  inherent  in  the  several  kinds  of  discriminatory  restrictions  proposed 
for  foundations,  the  framers  of  this  legislation  have  sought  to  establish  in 
it  a  distinction  between  what  they  call  private  foundations  and  publicly 
supported  charities — educational  institutions,  churches,  hospitals,  and 
organizations  receiving  more  than  one-third  of  their  financial  support  from 
governmental  funds  or  from  the  public. 

The  legislation  is  shot  through  with  an  assumption,  which  has  been 
current  in  certain  places  in  government  for  some  years,  that  private  founda¬ 
tions  do  not  serve  the  public  interest  as  much  as  do  public  charities.  For 
example,  a  health  agency  governed  by  its  own  self-perpetuating  board  of 
trustees,  but  collecting  its  income  in  small  donations  from  the  public,  would 
be  considered  to  be  more  responsive  to  what  the  public  conceived  to  be 
good  than  would  a  private  medical  foundation  also  governed  by  a  self- 
perpetuating  board,  but  getting  its  income  from  an  endowment  fund. 

This  is  an  assumption  which  fits  the  purpose  of  discriminatory  legislation 
against  foundations  but  is  absolutely  unsupported  by  factual  evidence.  No 
study  has  ever  been  made  either  outside  or  within  the  government  that 
would  justify  such  a  conclusion.  Indeed,  despite  the  abuses  in  some  founda¬ 
tions,  a  strong  case  could  be  made  that  they  have,  on  the  whole,  been  man¬ 
aged  every  bit  as  much  in  the  public  interest  as  have  the  so-called  public 
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charities.  But  no  facts  are  available  to  prove  that  case  either.  So  the  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  this  legislation,  with  all  its  tremendous  consequences 
to  the  nation,  rests  in  large  part  on  no  more  than  an  untested  hypothesis. 

Indeed,  the  bill  at  large,  granting  that  it  does  include  some  well-drawn 
provisions  to  deal  with  specific  problems,  is  an  almost  classic  example  of 
legislating  in  the  dark  as  an  emotional  response  to  the  public  disclosure  of  a 
limited  number  of  abuses.  That  some  of  these  abuses  were  particularly 
egregious  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  very  little  specific,  reliable  knowledge 
about  foundations  exists  in  Congress,  in  the  Treasury,  or  in  any  other  arm 
of  government  on  which  farsighted  legislation  that  would  really  serve  the 
public  good  could  be  based. 

This  in  itself  is  a  disturbing  matter.  But  given  the  import  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion  to  the  entire  charitable  organization  field,  to  the  future  of  private 
institutions  in  our  society,  and  to  the  very  nature  of  the  American  system 
of  democracy,  its  broad,  sweeping  provisions,  the  fallacious  concepts  which 
inform  it,  and  the  ignorance  and  myth  on  which  it  is  based  add  up  to  nothing 
less  than  a  vast  disservice  to  the  nation. 

And  should  this  legislation  be  passed,  its  disservice  will  be  nowhere  greater 
than  to  the  cause  of  conservatism  in  American  life.  I  mean  by  this,  conserva¬ 
tism  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  and  of  the  type  the  great  majority  of 
Americans  espouse — the  conservation  of  a  social  and  political  order  in  which 
voluntary,  citizen  effort,  carried  out  through  private  organizations  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  private  philanthropy,  has  an  honored  and  protected  place  as  a 
partner  and  as  a  counterbalance  to  an  otherwise  all-encompassing  govern¬ 
ment. 

T he  fragile  private  sector 

I  believe  that  all  of  us  should  be  deeply  troubled  about  the  broader  conse¬ 
quences  of  what  has  so  heedlessly  been  set  in  motion  in  the  foundation  part 
of  the  tax  reform  bill.  The  private,  non-profit  sector  of  our  national  life, 
with  all  its  great  importance,  is  only  just  keeping  afloat.  This  legislation,  if 
passed,  will  only  make  its  condition  worse.  What  we  desperately  need  today 
is  not  further  discouragement  to  this  sector  but  measures  designed  to  sus¬ 
tain  and  strengthen  it.  In  no  respect  has  the  new  Administration,  which  put 
itself  firmly  on  record  during  the  campaign  as  favoring  maximum  govern¬ 
mental  encouragement  to  the  voluntary  sector,  had  a  more  clear-cut  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  give  effect  to  its  philosophy  than  in  supporting  foundations.  Now 
is  our  moment  of  greatest  need  for  that  help  as  the  legislative  debate  moves 
to  its  conclusion. 

I  would  like  to  urge  that  a  broad,  national  effort  be  made  by  private, 
charitable  organizations  generally,  acting  in  concert,  to  reassert  their  basic 
unity  and  to  reaffirm  to  the  American  people,  to  the  Congress  and  the 
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Executive  Branch,  their  essential  role  in  our  national  life.  We  have  too 
long  taken  for  granted  that  we  were  understood  and  appreciated.  But 
we  know  now  that  there  is  widespread  ignorance  about  us  and  a  growing 
indifference  to  our  welfare.  That  trend  must  be  sharply  reversed. 

Reestablishment  of  public  confidence  in  foundations  is,  I  realize,  obliga¬ 
tory  if  they  are  to  assume  their  rightful  place  in  such  a  united  effort.  We  in 
the  foundations  are  making  this  the  first  item  on  our  agenda,  and  we  have 
already  set  about  it.  We  fully  expect  to  be  capable  of  being  strong  allies  of 
other  private  institutions  in  what  may  be  the  last  great  opportunity  we 
have  to  retain  our  common  position  of  independence  in  the  nation’s  life. 

While  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  the  legislation  I  have  been  discussing 
as  finally  enacted  will  not  have  serious  faults  and  dangers  in  it,  the  long 
debate  in  Washington  has,  nevertheless,  demonstrated  that  there  are  many 
members  of  both  houses  of  Congress  who  do  understand  the  seriousness  of  the 
issues  involved,  and  for  the  longer  run  that  is  a  hopeful  portent.  With  the 
help  of  such  men  and  with  a  maximum  effort  from  private  organizations  and 
institutions,  I  remain  confident  that  the  traditional  American  commitment 
to  the  private,  nonprofit  sector  can  once  again  be  made  as  strong  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past.  But  there  is  no  guaranty  that  this  will  happen.  We  must 
work  hard  and  work  together  to  see  that  it  does. 


/ 


President 
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The 

report  on 
program 


Early 

childhood 

education 


We  are  often  asked  how  Carnegie  Corporation  determines  priorities,  not 
only  among  pelds,  but  within  fields. 

The  following  pages  describe  the  origins  of  the  foundation’s  program  in 
preschool  education  to  explain  more  fully  how  this  foundation  operates  and 
to  chronicle  our  contribution  to  the  recent  interest  and  ferment  in  this  field. 


The  poor  and  children  have  been  with  us  always,  yet  both  have  been  “redis¬ 
covered”  by  the  nation  during  the  past  few  years. 

As  early  as  1929,  Robert  and  Helen  Lynd  had  shown  that  the  children  of 
“Middletown”  were  typed  intellectually  by  economic  class  by  the  time  they 
entered  school.  There  has  been  plenty  of  other  evidence  that  poor  children 
generally  arrive  at  first  grade  already  “behind”  the  children  of  the  middle 
class,  but  until  this  decade,  the  phenomenon  was  hardly  noticed,  let  alone 
acted  upon. 

The  recognition  of  a  problem 

By  the  mid-1960s,  however,  national  priorities  had  changed  and  public 
attention  was  focused  on  poverty  and  its  apparent  relationship  to  education. 
This  national  interest  fortunately  coincided  with  the  work  of  a  new  wave 
of  “cognitive”  psychologists  who  were  casting  into  doubt  some  long-held 
theories — including  the  century-old  belief  that  an  individual’s  intelligence 
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is  fixed  and  not  subject  to  modification — and  amassing  evidence  suggesting 
that  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  intellectual  and  sensory  stimulation  a  human 
being  receives  as  an  infant  and  young  child  have  a  powerful  influence  on  his 
later  intellectual  development.  From  this  they  concluded  that  the  children 
of  the  poor  often  do  badly  in  school  not  because  they  are  genetically  inferior 
but  because  they  were  deprived  of  stimulation  in  their  earliest  years.  And 
from  that,  it  followed  that  some  kinds  of  aid  before  the  school  years  might 
be  effective. 

“We  know  today,”  wrote  President  Nixon  in  establishing  an  office  of  Child 
Development  in  April  1969,  “and  with  each  day  our  knowledge  grows  more 
detailed,  that  the  process  of  human  development  is  in  certain  fundamental 
ways  different  from  what  it  has  been  thought  to  be. 

“We  have  learned,  first  of  all,  that  the  process  of  learning  how  to  learn 
begins  early  in  the  life  of  the  infant  child.  Children  begin  this  process  in  the 
very  earliest  months  of  life,  long  before  they  are  anywhere  near  a  first-grade 
class,  or  even  kindergarten  or  play  school  group.” 

The  evolution  of  an  interest 

Carnegie  Corporation’s  interest  in  this  process  of  “learning  how  to  learn,” 
and  eventually  in  preschool  education,  was  the  outgrowth  of  some  of  its 
earlier  programs. 

When  the  Corporation  became  interested  in  strengthening  educational 
psychology  in  the  mid-1950s,  support  of  basic  research  on  the  process  of 
education  at  all  levels  was  the  apparent  first  step.  It  was  not,  however,  an 
easy  one  to  take  at  that  time. 

A  Corporation  officer  explained  the  problem  this  way: 

Obviously  one  important  source  of  strength  for  education  is  scientific 
work  in  the  field  of  psychology,  particularly  those  aspects  of  psychology 
which  bear  upon  the  learning  process,  the  behavior  of  children,  and 
related  matters.  But  there  is  a  strange  anomaly  in  the  relations  between 
education  and  psychology.  For  the  past  thirty  years  the  field  of  psy¬ 
chology  has  steadily  gained  strength,  and,  while  this  was  occurring,  the 
gap  between  psychology  and  education  has  steadily  widened.  As  a  result, 
the  modern  field  of  education  draws  little  or  no  vitality  from  the 
recent  work  on  human  behavior.  Indeed,  while  the  work  on  which  a 
sound  educational  psychology  should  be  based  has  exhibited  ever- 
increasing  promise  in  recent  decades,  the  field  formally  labeled  educa¬ 
tional  psychology  has  been  going  steadily  downhill. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  this  was  that  American  psychology  was  by  and  large 
in  the  hands  of  the  behaviorists,  few  of  whom  were  interested  in  translating 
their  stimulus-response  theories  into  practical  terms  for  the  classroom.  (One 
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behaviorist  who  was  interested,  B.  F.  Skinner,  received  support  from  Car¬ 
negie  Corporation  toward  the  development  of  programmed  materials  for  use 
in  teaching  machines.)  Even  if  psychologists  had  been  eager  to  make  their 
findings  applicable  to  classroom  teaching,  it  is  not  too  likely  that  their  advice 
would  have  been  welcomed  by  the  schools,  whose  practices  were  generally 
rooted  precariously,  if  at  all,  in  theories  about  emotional  adjustment  and 
educating  for  life. 

The  Carnegie  officers  therefore  kept  their  eyes  open  for  promising  ven¬ 
tures  in  educational  psychology  and,  at  the  same  time,  looked  for  other  ways 
of  encouraging  good  psychologists  who  were  interested  in  pursuing  subjects 
that  might  have  eventual  pedagogical  implications.  In  1955,  the  first  of 
several  major  grants  was  made  for  research  into  the  nature  of  creativity,  the 
characteristics  of  the  creative  person,  and  what  could  be  learned  about  the 
cognitive  styles  displayed  by  individuals  who  are  creative  in  different  fields. 
Richard  S.  Crutchfield  of  the  University  of  California,  who  had  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  team  of  investigators  supported  by  the  first  Corporation  grant  on 
creativity,  has  since  received  Corporation  support  for  the  extraordinarily 
promising  work  he  is  doing  in  teaching  elementary  school  children  different 
cognitive  styles  for  approaching  and  solving  problems.  Early  in  1960,  the 
officers  were  pleased  when  Jerome  Bruner  approached  them  with  plans  for 
developing  the  Center  for  Cognitive  Studies,  and  a  few  months  later,  a 
large  grant  was  made  to  Harvard  for  its  support. 

Cognitive  research  defines  the  problem 

By  January  of  1961,  a  psychologist  on  the  Carnegie  staff  was  able  to  tell  his 
colleagues  that  the  time  seemed  ripe  to  pursue  directly,  and  on  a  large  scale, 
research  into  the  cognitive  processes.  “For  a  number  of  years,’’  he  wrote, 
“American  scientists  virtually  ignored  research  on  cognition.  ...  In  the  past 
five  to  ten  years  the  situation  has  changed.  The  boundaries  of  psychology 
have  again  expanded  and  cognition  is  widely  seen  as  a  central  problem.  The 
application  of  chemical  and  micro-electrode  techniques  is  producing  fresh 
information  on  brain  functioning.  Computer  simulation,  information 
processing,  and  game  theory,  along  with  other  developments,  have  provided 
new  theoretical  approaches.  Furthermore,  the  vigorous  re-examination  of  our 
educational  system  (largely  as  a  result  of  Sputnik)  has  given  added  impetus 
and  immediacy  to  the  basic  research  effort.” 

He  hoped  it  would  be  possible  to  “encourage  attempts  to  integrate  new 
theoretical  ideas,  research,  and  the  interest  and  insights  of  educators.”  One 
of  the  first  such  steps,  taken  by  the  Corporation  in  1961,  was  to  provide 
support  for  a  new  committee  of  the  Social  Science  Research  Council  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  development  of  intellectual  processes  in  the  first  ten  years  of 
life.  The  committee  stimulated  research  and  discussion  into  such  matters  as 
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the  theories  of  the  Swiss  psychologist  Jean  Piaget,  concept  formation  in 
children,  and  the  ways  in  which  children  acquire  language.  Also  in  1961,  a 
small  grant  was  made  for  research  by  University  of  Illinois  Professor 
J.  McVicker  Hunt,  whose  book,  Intelligence  and  Experience,  published  that 
year,  did  much  to  demolish  the  notion  of  the  fixed  IQ,  and  whose  thinking 
has  been  important  in  the  development  of  ideas  about  early  cognitive  growth. 

Most  of  the  Corporation’s  grants  in  cognition  during  the  early  1960s  went 
for  basic  research  on  thought  processes,  much  of  it  involving  the  simulation 
of  thinking  by  computer.  But  several  of  the  grantees  either  started  with  an 
interest  in  young  children  or  were  forced  to  it  by  the  logic  of  their  research. 
The  work  of  Bruner  and  his  associates,  for  example,  has  tended  to  deal  with 
younger  and  younger  subjects  as  the  Center  has  grown  older  and  older.  This 
was  a  departure  from  the  norm.  As  Harvard  psychologist  Burton  L.  White 
points  out,  for  more  than  2,000  years  formal  attempts  to  influence  the  cogni¬ 
tive  developments  of  the  human  being  have  been  reserved  primarily  for 
individuals  of  six  and  over. 

To  cite  a  more  homely  example,  barely  seven  years  ago,  when  an  officer 
of  Carnegie  Corporation  inquired  of  an  association  for  childhood  education 
about  the  availability  of  materials  for  encouraging  the  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  of  young  children,  an  official  of  the  association  replied  that  she  had 
been  able  to  find  only  one  reference  relating  to  the  subject  and  that  the 
authors  of  that  book  were  “astonished  by  some  of  their  findings,  for  example: 
that  children  learn  vicariously  as  well  as  by  experience  and  that  by  using 
their  clues  and  listening  to  what  children  say  we  can  do  much  to  foster  their 
individual  growth.” 

In  1962,  Fred  Hechinger  of  the  New  York  Times,  reporting  on  the  few 
current  efforts  to  teach  children  to  read  before  the  age  of  six,  recorded  the 
fact  that  “opposition  to  early  reading  is  violent”  among  many  professional 
associations  and  educators.  (It  still  is.)  Two  of  the  experiments  that  Hech¬ 
inger  reported  on  in  the  article  were  supported  by  Carnegie  Corporation. 
Omar  K.  Moore,  then  at  Yale  University,  had  launched  his  now-famous 
work  in  which  children  as  young  as  two  and  three  learn  to  write,  read,  and 
compose  stories  on  electric  typewriters;  and  the  Denver  public  schools  had 
produced  written  and  audiovisual  materials  with  which  parents  could  help 
their  preschool  children  when  they  showed  an  interest  in  reading. 

At  that  time,  however,  Carnegie  Corporation  did  not  have  what  is  known 
internally  as  a  “program”  in  early  childhood  education.  These  two  grants 
were  the  outgrowth  of  a  current  Corporation  interest  in  the  teaching  of 
reading;  similarly,  a  1964  grant  to  Martin  Deutsch  and  his  associates  for 
research  into  the  learning  problems  of  preschool  children  from  urban  slums 
was  based  primarily  on  a  concern  with  poverty  and  the  disadvantaged 
rather  than  preschool  education  per  se. 
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Initiating  a  program 

It  was  in  early  1965  that  the  Corporation  consciously  made  early  childhood 
education  one  of  its  paramount  interests.  Along  with  so  many  other  private 
and  public  agencies,  the  foundation  was  seeking  ways  in  which  it  could  best 
contribute  to  the  elimination  or  reduction  of  poverty  and  inequality  of 
opportunity.  It  was  an  obvious  step,  therefore,  to  try  to  build  on  what  was 
already  known.  Thus  the  Corporation’s  program  in  early  learning  was 
launched  with  the  dual  purpose  of  discovering  more  about  cognitive  devel¬ 
opment  in  general  and  in  particular  more  about  what  kinds  of  intellectually 
stimulating  experiences  could  be  provided,  and  how  and  when,  for  children 
who  are  deprived  of  them  in  early  childhood.  Since  then,  the  great  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  grants  it  has  made  in  the  field  have  gone  for  the  support  of 
basic  research  into  the  cognitive  processes  of  infants  and  small  children,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  for  a  variety  of  experimental  preschool  programs,  on 
the  other.  The  preschool  programs  supported  since  1965  and  the  earlier  ones 
which  related  to  early  childhood  are  numerous  and  represent  an  expenditure 
of  almost  $5.5  million.  What  is  important,  however,  is  not  the  number  of 
projects  or  dollars  but  what  has  been  accomplished. 

The  question  of  intervention 

In  several  publications,  J.  McVicker  Hunt  has  summed  up  the  developments 
in  recent  psychological  theory  and  evidence  that  make  it  possible,  for  the 
first  time  in  at  least  a  hundred  years,  to  expect  that  intervention  can  be 
successful.  In  the  hrst  place,  he  says,  the  belief  that  intelligence  is  fixed  is  no 
longer  tenable.  He  and  others  believe  that  environment  can  account  for  as 
much  as  forty  IQ  points  in  an  individual’s  intellectual  development — and 
even  twenty,  he  points  out,  can  make  the  difference  between  a  man  who  is 
virtually  unemployable  and  one  who  is  a  useful  and  fulfilled  worker. 

Second,  the  idea  that  child  development  is  largely  predetermined,  as  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  “maturational”  theories  of  Arnold  Gesell,  has  been  severely 
shaken  by  recent  research.  (Gesell’s  Infant  and  Child  in  the  Culture  of  To¬ 
day,  published  in  1943,  was  an  outgrowth  of  several  Corporation  grants  to  his 
Clinic  of  Child  Development  at  Yale.) 

Third,  Hunt  says,  the  behaviorists’  conception  of  the  brain  as  being  rela¬ 
tively  static,  like  the  switchboard  of  a  telephone,  is  less  accurate  than  one 
which  would  picture  it  as  a  series  of  active  information  processes  such  as 
those  that  are  programmed  into  computers  to  enable  them  to  solve  problems. 
And  it  is  experience  that  is  the  programmer  of  the  human  brain.  According 
to  Hunt,  Freud  was  correct  about  the  lasting  importance  of  early  experi¬ 
ence,  but  he  was  wrong  about  what  kind  of  experience  is  crucial  “since  an 
opportunity  to  see  and  hear  a  variety  of  things  appears  to  be  more  important 
than  the  fate  of  instinctual  needs  and  impulses.’’ 
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Finally,  Hunt  says,  learning  does  not  need  to  be  motivated  by  painful 
stimulation  or  by  homeostatic  needs  or  acquired  drives  based  upon  them: 
“there  is  a  kind  of  intrinsic  motivation  which  is  inherent  in  information 
processing  and  action.” 

The  mere  abandoning  of  beliefs  does  not,  unfortunately,  tell  us  what  to 
do  in  a  practical  way.  That  is  why  much  more  research  of  the  most  basic 
kind  is  necessary.  Psychologist  Sheldon  White  points  out  that  “a  good  num¬ 
ber  of  compensatory  preschool  programs  are  rationalized  on  premises  which 
seem  superficial  and  faddish.”  This  is  no  doubt  true  and  will  no  doubt  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  true.  Yet  for  a  variety  of  reasons — including  the  paramount  fact 
that  people  are  simply  not  willing  to  wait — we  must  press  ahead  with  action 
on  what  is  known  or  suspected  while  we  try  to  learn  more.  The  key  problem 
then  becomes  how  to  feed  the  new  information  as  it  is  uncovered  by  basic 
research  into  the  experimental  programs  before  they  rigidify  into  their  own 
brands  of  orthodoxy. 

It  is  not  only  basic  research  on  cognition  that  is  in  short  supply.  There  is 
inadequate  information  about  existing  programs.  One  effort  to  correct  this 
lack  was  Maya  Pines’s  book,  Revolution  in  Learning:  The  Years  from  Birth 
to  Six,  which  was  published  in  1966.  Research  for  the  book,  supported  by  a 
Carnegie  Corporation  grant,  resulted  in  the  first  comprehensive  report  on 
early  learning  that  discussed  the  varying  issues  and  approaches  to  preschool 
education  in  the  United  States. 

Nor  is  much  known  here  about  foreign  organizations.  Several  countries, 
notably  Sweden,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  Israel,  have  for  many  years  done  what  is 
now  stated  government  policy  to  do  here:  establish  centers  to  apply  concepts 
of  group  education  and  care  for  young  children  so  that  their  mothers  may 
work  if  they  wish  or  must.  Naturally,  many  of  the  social  goals  of  the  countries 
which  have  embarked  on  large-scale  child  care  plans  differ  from  those  of 
the  United  States,  but  having  information  and  analyses  available  should 
still  allow  us  to  adapt  or  build  on  their  experience,  perhaps  avoid  some  of 
their  mistakes,  and  develop  more  sophisticated  programs  from  the  start. 
The  Corporation  is  supporting  an  international  study  of  early  childhood 
programs  in  twelve  countries  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  useful  in  these 
respects. 

On  the  more  basic,  but  still  comparative,  side  of  research,  very  little  has 
been  done  on  the  ways  children  develop  in  non-Western  cultures.  Almost 
all  of  the  principles  of  child  development  which  we  have  assumed  to  be 
“general”  have  been  derived  from  research  carried  out  in  Western  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  The  Corporation  has  been  able  to  merge  two  of  its 
interests — early  childhood  and  Africa — in  a  series  of  grants  for  studies  of 
child  development  and  the  establishment  of  research  centers  for  this  purpose 
in  several  areas  of  East  and  West  Africa. 
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What  should  be  done ? 

Whether  it  is  wise  and  proper  to  attempt  any  kind  of  direct  or  systematic 
intellectual  stimulation  or  teaching  before  a  child  is  five  or  six  is  still  being 
debated. 

What  should  be  attempted  on  the  basis  of  class  differences  in  intellectual 
development  is  another  difficult  question.  The  evidence  that  such  differences 
exist  seems  incontrovertible,  and  every  piece  of  new  evidence  seems  to 
suggest  that  the  disparities  have  their  roots  in  much  earlier  experiences  than 
had  been  thought  heretofore.  Many  psychologists  say  that  such  differences  are 
“awesome”  by  age  three;  most  studies  that  use  traditional  tests  of  infant 
intelligence  show  the  social  class  differentiation  appearing  at  fifteen  to 
eighteen  months.  Jerome  Kagan,  in  a  study  to  which  Carnegie  Corporation 
contributed,  found  that  by  age  one  lower-class  infants  have  shorter  attention 
spans  than  middle-class  children.  These  babies,  from  white,  working-class 
homes,  were  not  at  all  characteristic  of  children  of  the  urban  ghetto  who 
exhibit  even  more  dramatic  differences  at  only  ten  months. 

“There  is  some  agreement,  therefore,”  Kagan  stated,  “that  distribution 
of  attention,  language,  motivation  for  mastery,  and  attachment  to  adults  are 
dimensions  that  differentiate  lower-  from  middle-class  children.”  These 
qualities,  it  is  assumed,  derive  somehow  from  the  nature  of  the  interaction 
between  the  baby  and  his  mother  or  whoever  takes  her  place  in  the  baby’s 
life.  The  frequency  with  which  a  mother  talks  directly  to  her  infant,  how 
often  and  how  consistently  she  rewards  his  various  accomplishments,  how 
much  and  how  she  plays  with  him,  it  is  believed,  are  all  major  determinants 
of  the  quality  of  his  motivation,  expectancy  of  success,  and  cognitive  abilities 
during  his  later  school  years.  The  same  investigator  is  launching,  with 
further  Corporation  support,  a  four-year  study  of  the  effects  of  maternal 
practices  on  infant  development.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  provide  some 
rational  support  for  possible  child  care  education  for  parents. 

Two  of  the  experimental  programs  receiving  Corporation  support  are 
trying  to  translate  such  insights  into  action.  In  one,  severely  disadvantaged 
mothers  are  visited  by  teachers  who  demonstrate,  in  a  non-didactic  manner, 
various  ways  of  responding  to  and  stimulating  development  in  babies.  The 
other  program,  designed  to  be  used  with  children  of  three  and  four,  similarly 
involves  parents.  A  course  for  parents  and  a  toy  and  game  library  which  they 
can  use  to  stimulate  their  children’s  growth  are  being  developed.  Such  a 
combination  could  be  particularly  valuable  for  children  whose  parents  are 
not  poor  enough  to  qualify  for  Head  Start  programs  but  not  affluent  enough 
to  afford  a  private  nursery  school.  The  package  can  also  be  used  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Head  Start  and  other  early  education  programs. 

It  is  obvious  that  perfectly  normal  children  display  a  great  range  of  com¬ 
petency,  but  finding  out  just  what  it  is  in  one  child’s  early  experiences  and 
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environment  that  make  him  what  one  could  call  “competent”  by  age  three, 
and  what  it  is  in  another’s  that  renders  him  relatively  incompetent,  is  an 
extraordinarily  intricate  and  painstaking  task.  Another  Corporation- 
supported  stndy  will  attempt  to  differentiate  between  the  experiences  of 
“competent”  and  “incompetent”  normal  children  by  observing  one-  and 
two-year-olds  in  their  homes.  The  eventual  goal  is  to  determine  whether  the 
experiences  that  enable  a  yonngster  to  attain  optimal  preparation  for  future 
development  can  be  provided,  perhaps  through  parent  education,  visiting 
teachers,  or  other  means. 

The  learning  process  is  explored 

In  another  piece  of  research,  actually  research  synthesis,  Sheldon  White 
will  try  to  integrate  information  from  psychology  and  other  disciplines  about 
the  developmental  changes  that  occur  in  children  between  five  and  seven 
years  of  age.  Although  psychologists  and  educators  acknowledge  the  great 
significance  of  development  in  this  age  range,  and  although  there  has  been 
much  research  done  and  many  theories  advanced,  the  trouble,  White  says,  is 
that  the  information  is  “dispersed  widely,  in  little  clumps.  .  .  .  Somehow,  we 
do  not  fully  know  what  we  know  about  this  age  range.” 

A  major  problem  in  learning — probably  at  all  ages,  not  merely  among 
small  children — is  the  question  of  “the  match”  which  has  been  identified 
by  Piaget  and  others,  ft  seems  evident  that  individuals  have  a  preferred 
level  of  environmental  uncertainty.  Cognitive  change  (or  learning)  comes 
about,  it  is  believed,  when  a  problem  is  presented  which  is  just  beyond  the 
individual’s  present  ability.  If  it  is  too  familiar,  he  simply  fits  it  into  an  old 
category.  If  it  is  too  discrepant  from  his  experience,  he  turns  away  or  ignores 
it.  The  problem  is  to  find  the  optimal  lead  or  “band  of  accommodation.”  It 
is  possible  through  the  use  of  the  eye  camera  to  demonstrate  that  an  infant 
will  stare  longer  at  a  picture  of  a  human  face  than  at  most  nonsense  figures 
and  that  he  is  always  seeking  variety  in  his  scanning  of  the  world  around  him. 
“The  more  we  see  of  children  in  the  first  six  to  eight  months  of  life,”  Yale 
psychologist  William  Kessen  writes,  “the  more  persuaded  we  are  that  funda¬ 
mental  changes  take  place  in  their  construction  of  the  surrounding 
world.  .  .  .”  An  interesting  implication  of  this  and  several  other  studies  is  that 
an  infant  learns  a  great  deal  about  his  environment  through  “attend¬ 
ing”  to  it — watching  and  listening.  Most  studies  of  cognitive  growth  prior  to 
the  sixties  were  generally  opposed  to  this  view,  assuming  that  a  child’s  level  of 
intellectual  development  was  revealed  almost  exclusively  through  the  age  at 
which  overt  behavior — smiling,  sitting,  walking,  and  so  on — occurs  perhaps 
because  there  was  no  other  way  of  assessing  intellectual  development. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  in  the  entire  held  of  early  learning  is  that  of 
assessment:  how  to  measure  what  young  children  already  know  at  a  given 
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point  and  how  to  measure  the  changes  over  time.  Attempts  to  solve  this 
problem,  including  a  Corporation-supported  project  at  the  Educational 
Testing  Service,  have,  so  far,  simply  verified  the  difficulties. 

The  follow  through 

An  obvious,  and  important,  weakness  in  early  education  is  the  separation  of 
most  teacher  training  and  development  of  preschool  curricula  from  the  cur¬ 
rent  research  and  experimental  programs.  A  major  reason  for  this  is  the 
hostility  which  many  traditional  nursery  school  personnel  and  teacher¬ 
training  institutions  have  toward  the  innovations  and,  in  fact,  toward  the 
very  idea  of  attempting  the  systematic,  deliberate  development  of  cognitive 
abilities  in  young  children.  Time  will  tell  the  outcome  of  this  major  “ide¬ 
ological”  struggle.  Carnegie  Corporation  has  supported  two  small  programs 
for  training  teachers  in  some  of  the  newer  techniques  and  has  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  personnel  of  three  more  traditionally  oriented  institutions 
preparing  nursery  school  teachers  to  learn  about  the  new  programs  and 
evaluate  their  own. 

Another  extremely  important  gap  in  the  field  is  the  relative  absence  of 
longitudinal  research,  research  that  follows  a  child’s  development  over 
several  years  to  assess  the  impact — or  lack  of  it — of  different  early  educational 
experiences.  This  is  the  most  difficult  kind  of  research  to  carry  out,  for  many 
obvious,  and  not  so  obvious,  reasons.  A  couple  of  the  current  Corporation- 
supported  programs  do  involve  some  such  research,  though  not  very  “long.” 
The  major  effort  in  this  direction  foundered,  although  other  aspects  of  the 
program  are  progressing  and  valuable  residts  are  expected. 

The  same  project,  if  all  had  gone  perfectly  as  nothing  ever  does,  would 
ultimately  have  provided  at  least  one  model  of  a  sorely  needed  new  kind  of 
institution — a  comprehensive  child  care  center  which  combines  concerns  for 
health,  nutrition,  and  recreation  with  education  of  children,  and  their 
parents,  from  birth  through  elementary  school. 

The  final  great  issue  is  what  should  or  must  happen  to  the  elementary 
schools  and,  by  extension,  the  rest  of  the  educational  system  when  and  if 
early  learning  programs  become  common,  as  it  now  seems  certain  they  will. 
It  seems  clear  that  the  schools  must  be  changed  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  abilities  of  the  children  who  enter  them,  which  sounds  like  a  truism 
except  that  much  current  thinking  seems  to  hold  that  the  purpose  of  early 
childhood  education  is  simply  to  prepare  children  to  do  well  in  the  schools 
as  they  are  now  organized  and  managed.  The  more  logical,  but  infinitely 
more  difficult,  goal  is  to  build  education  from  the  bottom  up,  and  that  is 
a  far  different  thing.  Carnegie  Corporation  has  supported  two  primary 
school  experimental  projects  designed  to  build  on  the  children’s  preschool 
experience,  which  add  to  the  models  being  tried  by  the  federal  Follow 
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Through  program  designed  to  build  on  children’s  experiences  in  Head  Start 
classes. 

The  experimental  teaching — as  distinct  from  research — programs  that 
the  Corporation  has  supported  represent  a  wide  range  of  approaches. 
One  involves  an  openly  fast-paced  drill  and  training  program  in  language 
and  arithmetic  for  severely  disadvantaged  four-  and  hve-year-olds.  Another 
is  a  permissive  Montessori-type  program.  Yet  another  is  based  on  Piaget’s 
theories  of  development  and  provides  structured  sequences  of  learning  but 
in  an  environment  paying  deliberate  attention  to  the  “whole  child.”  Two, 
although  very  different  in  method,  involve  early  reading. 

Children’s  Television  Workshop 

One  of  the  most  significant  experimental  programs  is  the  Children’s  Tele¬ 
vision  Workshop.  In  1966,  Carnegie  Corporation  supported  a  preliminary 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  producing  a  series  of  television  programs  for 
young  children  which  would  incorporate  the  best  of  what  is  now  known 
about  stimulating  cognitive  growth  with  the  best  of  what  is  now  known 
about  how  to  entertain  children  and  hold  their  interest.  In  November  of 
1969,  with  heavy  financial  support  from  the  Ford  Foundation  and  the  U.S. 
government,  as  well  as  from  Carnegie  Corporation,  the  Children’s  Tele¬ 
vision  Workshop  began  the  first  of  a  twenty-six-week  series  of  daily,  hour- 
long  shows  entitled  “Sesame  Street.”  The  program  is  being  carried  on  a 
network  of  163  educational  television  stations  and  by  several  commercial 
stations.  It  is  hoped  that  the  series,  which  involves  the  collaborative  efforts 
of  many  television  producers,  educational  researchers,  writers,  artists,  child 
development  experts,  and  classroom  teachers,  will  be  extensively  used  in  day 
care,  Head  Start,  and  other  preschool  programs,  as  well  as  in  private  homes 
with  children  and  parents  watching. 

Sesame  Street  is  already  reaching  an  estimated  six  million  children,  an 
impressive  figure  when  one  realizes  that  few  of  these  children  receive  any 
early  schooling  and  that  over  half  the  nation’s  school  districts  have  no 
kindergarten  programs  of  any  kind.  If  the  nation  were  to  embark  on  edu¬ 
cating  the  approximately  twelve  million  American  three-  to  five-year-olds 
in  classrooms,  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  would  exceed  $2.75  billion. 

Where  tue  are  now 

The  Presidential  statement  establishing  the  Office  of  Child  Development 
summed  up  in  one  paragraph  both  the  promise  and  the  peril  of  this  new 
effort  in  which  we  are  embarked  as  a  nation: 

Elementary  school,  kindergarten,  even  Head  Start,  appear  to  come  too 

late  for  many  of  those  children  who  most  need  help.  This  is  no  ground 
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for  despair  but,  to  the  contrary,  a  clear  challenge  to  our  creativity  as  a 
great  urban,  democratic  society.  Ways  of  reaching  and  helping  the  very 
young  and  their  mothers — when  they  need  such  help — must  be  found. 
There  must  be  ways  that  protect  the  privacy  of  that  relationship  and 
the  sacred  right  of  parents  to  rear  their  children  according  to  their  own 
values  and  own  understandings.  But  there  is  also  a  solemn  responsibility 
to  insure  that  the  full  potential  of  those  children  is  enabled  to  come 
forth.  Finding  a  balance  between  these  imperatives  will  test  our  moral 
wisdom  as  much  as  our  scientific  knowledge.  But  it  can  be  done,  and 
it  must. 
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List 

of  grants 


During  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1969,  the  trustees  appropriated 
$11,627,231.  This  figure  includes  $819,940  for  the  program  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  The  Corporation  made  42  grants  to  schools,  colleges,  and  univer¬ 
sities  and  61  to  other  organizations.  In  addition,  10  appropriations  were 
made  for  travel  grant  programs  and  other  projects  administered  by  the 
officers. 

Each  of  the  Corporation  grants  made  during  the  year  under  review  is  listed 
and  described  briefly  on  the  following  pages.  To  facilitate  reference  to  these 
grants,  they  are  grouped  according  to  broad  program  areas.  Asterisks  (#) 
have  been  used  to  designate  those  projects  which  are  administered  by  the 
officers. 
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Early  childhood  education 

National  Educational  Television  $500,000 

There  is  evidence  that  the  first  four  years  of  a  child’s  life  are  the  most 
important  years  for  learning— years  when  most  children  in  this  country 
probably  spend  more  time  watching  television  than  at  any  other  activity  but 
sleeping.  The  Children’s  Television  Workshop  was  established  in  1968  with 
a  $1  million  grant  from  the  Corporation  and  support  from  Ford  Foundation 
and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  to  develop  entertaining  programs  with  spe¬ 
cific  educational  content  for  preschool  children.  After  extensive  pretesting,  the 
first  series  went  on  the  air  in  November  1969  over  educational  television 
channels.  Through  further  testing  and  experimentation,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  Workshop  can  help  realize  the  potential  of  television  as  educator. 


Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research 

and  Development  $162,000 

The  Far  West  Laboratory,  one  of  several  regional  laboratories  established 
by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  is,  with  Corporation  support,  designing  a 
program  to  help  parents  give  their  preschool  children  learning  experiences 
at  home.  The  central  focus  of  this  program  is  an  experimental  toy  and  game 
“library”  which  will  dispense  materials,  either  on  a  loan  or  gift  basis,  to 
parents  of  young  children. 

Harvard  University  $275,000 

Research  findings  on  young  children  indicate  that  part  of  a  child’s  future 
learning  ability  is  determined  by  the  care  it  receives  while  still  an  infant. 
The  nature  of  this  influence  thus  has  important  implications  for  training- 
programs  for  mothers  and  day  care  workers.  Jerome  Kagan,  who  has  long 
had  an  interest  in  the  cognitive  development  of  young  children,  received 
support  for  a  three-year  study  of  sixty  newborn  infants  and  their  mothers. 
He  is  studying  how  different  patterns  of  play  and  child  care  affect  the 
children’s  growth. 

Harvard  University  $192,540 

Another  research  project  designed  to  help  determine  what  factors  in  the 
home  environment  affect  a  child’s  learning  capabilities  is  being  carried  out 
by  Burton  White,  a  psychologist  at  Harvard’s  Graduate  School  of  Education, 
with  partial  support  from  the  Corporation.  In  a  study  of  children  from  their 
birth  until  the  time  they  are  six  years  old,  Mr.  White  is  observing  how  and 
what  children  learn  under  natural  circumstances,  with  special  attention  to 
the  development  of  abilities  that  appear  to  be  crucial  to  success  in  later, 
formal  education. 
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Harvard  University  $32,400 

With  a  Corporation  grant,  Sheldon  White,  a  professor  of  educational 
psychology,  has  begun  to  organize  and  analyze  the  data  and  ideas  he  has 
collected  from  psychologists,  anatomists,  physiologists,  neurologists,  and 
other  researchers  to  form  a  comprehensive  developmental  theory  about 
children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  seven.  Educators  have  long  recognized 
the  importance  of  results  of  research  on  children  in  this  age  group,  but  the 
findings  are  in  several  fields  and  have  never  been  collected  and  systematically 
related  to  one  another. 

Harvard  University  $8,720 

In  studies  of  early  childhood  education,  language  skills  have  emerged  as  an 
essential  ingredient  for  advancing  intellectual  and  academic  competency. 
Several  methods  for  improving  these  skills  have  been  developed,  and  this 
grant  was  made  to  support  a  comparative  study  of  the  most  prevalent  tech¬ 
niques.  The  findings  of  the  study  should  have  particular  relevance  for  the 
design  of  preschool  programs  for  disadvantaged  children. 

University  of  Washington  $80,125 

Following  a  planning  grant  made  last  year  to  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  the  Corporation  provided  support  for  the  collection  and  evaluation  of 
information  about  child  care  and  education  programs  in  twelve  countries. 
The  diverse  experience  of  other  countries  in  developing  public  preschool 
programs  could  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  possibilities  and  hazards  of  similar 
programs  in  the  United  States. 

Cincinnati  Montessori  Society,  Inc.  $50,000 

The  Montessori  method  is  one  of  the  distinctive  ways  of  teaching  young 
children  and  has  been  the  basis  of  several  federally  funded  Head  Start 
classes.  Last  year  the  Cincinnati  Montessori  Society  initiated  the  first 
Montessori  Follow  Through  program  to  take  children  from  the  Head  Start 
classes  into  their  first  few  years  of  public  elementary  schooling.  With  a 
second  Corporation  grant,  this  program  will  be  continued  for  two  more 
years  and  data  comparing  the  effects  of  Montessori  and  conventional  school¬ 
ing  collected. 

Higher  education 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  $1,150,000 
The  Corporation’s  major  expenditure  in  the  area  of  higher  education  for 
the  past  three  years  has  been  for  support  of  the  Carnegie  Commission  on 
Higher  Education,  of  which  Clark  Kerr  is  chairman  and  executive  director. 
Sponsored  by  the  Corporation’s  sister  organization,  The  Carnegie  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  the  Commission  is  contracting  with 
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research  organizations  and  individuals  for  specific  studies  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  its  structure,  function,  and  governance;  innovation  and 
change;  demand,  resources,  and  expenditures;  and  efficiency  in  the  use  of  its 
resources.  The  Commission  will  exist  for  five  years,  with  a  final  report  at 
its  conclusion. 

American  Council  on  Education  $250,000 

The  Council  has  served  as  an  informal  coordinating  agency  for  higher 
education  in  this  country  for  the  past  fifty  years.  Since  its  reorganization  in 
1962,  it  has  played  an  increasingly  important  role  as  advisor  and  spokesman 
for  policy-makers  in  this  held.  With  this  grant,  the  Corporation  renewed 
its  contribution  to  the  central  administrative  operations  of  the  Council  for 
five  years. 

American  Council  on  Education  $110,000 

What  is  now  the  Overseas  Liaison  Committee  was  established  within  the 
American  Council  on  Education  in  1959  with  Carnegie  Corporation  sup¬ 
port.  It  serves  as  a  means  to  bring  American  experience  to  bear  on  prob¬ 
lems  of  higher  educational  development  abroad,  primarily  in  Africa,  in 
cooperation  with  British  and  European  agencies.  The  Committee  provides 
advisory  services  to  the  American  government  and  enlists  qualified  people 
to  serve  on  university  councils  and  special  study  commissions.  A  two-year 
support  grant  was  made  for  the  Committee. 


Education  and  World  Affairs  $125,000 

Founded  in  1963  as  a  division  of  EWA,  Overseas  Educational  Service 
assists  American  faculty  members  to  find  temporary  teaching  assignments  in 
universities  in  developing  countries  and  facilitates  the  recruitment  of  Amer¬ 
ican  personnel  for  those  universities.  It  also  places  faculty  abroad  under 
contract  with  the  Agency  for  International  Development.  A  grant  for  two 
years  of  administrative  support  of  OES  was  made  this  year  to  supplement  the 
contracts  it  receives  from  AID  and  other  public  and  private  agencies. 


Association  of  American  Colleges  $158,750 

A  series  of  meetings  on  ways  of  improving  undergraduate  instruction 
received  Corporation  support  to  run  over  a  period  of  two  years.  Working 
with  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors,  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges  identified  three  areas  for  particular  attention;  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  maintenance  of  full  teaching  effectiveness,  the  recognition  of 
teaching  competence,  and  the  establishment  of  a  college  environment  con¬ 
ducive  to  good  teaching. 
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National  Opinion  Research  Center  $150,000 

Social  scientists  have  produced  a  fairly  reliable  picture  of  how  students 
develop  during  their  college  years  and  how  the  institutions  they  attend 
influence  this  process.  Andrew  Greeley  at  NORC  is  directing  a  study  that 
will  interpret  the  research  findings  and  determine  how  they  may  be  put  to 
practical  use.  A  book  is  planned  which  will  aid  the  administration  and 
faculty  of  undergraduate  institutions  to  understand,  evaluate,  and  adapt  to 
their  own  situations  some  of  the  recent  research  and  experimental  programs. 


National  Association  of  State  Universities 

and  Land-Grant  Colleges  $66,650 

Universities  often  find  it  difficult  to  remain  faithful  to  the  ideal  of  the 
pursuit  of  learning  and  at  the  same  time  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
society  that  sustains  them.  This  grant,  along  with  an  earlier  one  of  $100,000, 
supports  a  study  of  some  of  the  underlying  issues  in  the  public  service  role 
of  American  universities. 


The  Universities’  Role  in  Educating  Educators*  $43,000 

The  Carnegie  Study  of  the  Education  of  Educators  has  been  investigating 
the  various  kinds  of  educators  in  this  country  and  their  training.  Charles 
Silberman,  its  director,  is  writing  a  book  on  the  Study’s  findings  and  its  recom¬ 
mendations  for  broadening  the  focus  of  “teacher  education.’’  This  final 
appropriation  was  made  to  bring  the  project  to  completion. 


National  Academy  of  Sciences  $7,000 

An  exploratory  conference  to  consider  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  a 
national  study  of  graduate  education  in  the  United  States  was  held  in  Woods 
Hole  in  August  with  partial  support  from  the  Corporation.  Among  the 
issues  discussed  by  representatives  from  universities,  industry,  scholarly 
organizations,  foundations,  and  government  were  the  present  structure  and 
objectives  of  predoctoral  education  and  their  implications  for  the  future. 


Outward  Bound,  Inc.  $115,000 

Five  Outward  Bound  schools  in  this  country  have  given  6,500  young  people 
a  summer  wilderness  experience,  combining  training  in  survival  skills  with 
a  strong  concern  for  self-awareness  and  team  effort.  Believing  this  experi¬ 
ence  to  be  relevant  to  school  teaching,  Outward  Bound  has  developed  a 
summer  credit  course  for  teachers  which  includes  seminars  at  several  colleges. 
Federal  funds  were  secured  for  scholarships  for  participants,  and  the  Cor¬ 
poration  made  a  grant  to  support  the  administration  of  the  experiment. 
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National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.  $233,000 

The  Corporation  made  a  grant  for  a  Center  for  Cooperative  Library  Devel¬ 
opment  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Board  for  College  Development  to 
provide  centralized  purchasing,  cataloguing,  and  other  services  to  its  six 
member  colleges.  These  colleges,  like  the  majority  of  other  small  colleges, 
are  handicapped  by  inadequate  library  facilities,  and,  as  predominantly 
Negro  colleges,  are  particularly  hard  pressed  to  develop  and  maintain  library 
collections  and  services  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  students  and 
faculty. 

Clark  College  $157,100 

The  Washington  Research  Project  was  set  up  as  a  division  of  Clark  College’s 
Southern  Center  for  Studies  in  Public  Policy  to  give  students  from  predom¬ 
inantly  Negro  colleges  research  opportunities  and  direct  experience  with  the 
creation  and  administration  of  federal  public  policy.  The  Project’s  central 
purpose  is  to  help  the  poor  and  minority  groups  to  obtain  their  rights 
under  existing  federal  welfare,  training,  employment,  health,  and  education 
programs.  The  Corporation  joined  with  other  foundations  to  support  the 
Project  during  its  initial  stages. 

Central  State  University  $15,000 

Central  State  University,  one  of  the  few  predominantly  Negro  institutions 
of  higher  education  in  the  North,  is  the  smallest  and  most  poorly  financed 
university  in  Ohio’s  state  system.  This  year,  under  a  new  president,  Central 
State  has  undertaken,  with  the  support  of  the  Corporation,  a  study  of  the 
University’s  role  in  the  system,  the  needs  it  should  plan  to  meet  in  the 
future,  and  the  kind  of  support  it  must  have  to  fulfill  its  mission. 

The  University  of  Chicago  $13,500 

In  the  fall  of  1968,  the  School  of  Social  Service  Administration  at  the  LJni- 
versity  introduced  a  specialization  in  social  welfare  policy  development  for 
its  second-year  students.  The  plan  attracted  first-rate  candidates  and  the 
backing  of  federal,  state,  and  local  social  welfare  administrators  and  policy¬ 
makers.  This  grant  provided  for  the  preparation  of  some  teaching  mate¬ 
rials  and  the  expenses  of  an  advisory  committee. 

The  Newberry  Library  $140,000 

Renewed  support  was  given  to  an  inter-institutional  humanities  seminar 
operated  by  the  Newberry  Library  in  Chicago  in  cooperation  with  the  ten- 
member  Associated  Colleges  of  the  Midwest.  The  program  brings  together 
undergraduates,  graduate  students,  faculty,  and  visiting  scholars  for  inter¬ 
disciplinary  research  and  discussion  in  history,  literature,  philosophy,  art, 
and  other  fields. 
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Stanford  University  $125,000 

Stanford’s  graduate  art  program,  begun  in  1966  with  Corporation  support, 
combines  the  teaching  of  art  history  with  teaching  in  the  art  studio.  This 
Corporation  grant  will  support  the  further  growth  of  a  department  that  is 
developing  a  strong  group  of  competent  teachers,  scholars,  and  artists,  as 
well  as  an  interrelated  graduate  and  undergraduate  program. 

Dartmouth  College  $167,500 

As  a  follow-up  to  a  1968  grant,  the  Corporation  gave  renewed  support  for 
Project  IMPRESS,  a  computer-based  experiment  in  the  teaching  of  ten  social 
sciences.  Using  a  time-sharing  system,  Dartmouth  is  developing  a  data 
bank,  course  work,  and  opportunities  for  independent  research  in  the  social 
science  fields. 

Rutgers  University  $7,000 

Rutgers  received  Corporation  support  in  1965  to  plan  a  reorganization  of  its 
structure,  allowing  for  relatively  autonomous  colleges  and  the  creation  of 
one  such  college,  Livingston,  which  would  be  oriented  toward  the  urban 
problems  of  New  Jersey.  This  small  supplementary  grant  permitted  Liv¬ 
ingston  to  establish  further  communication  with  urban  schools  and  commu¬ 
nities  before  the  College  opened  in  the  fall  of  1969. 

Rutgers  University  $205,000 

The  plan  for  a  problem-oriented  approach  to  urban  studies  at  Livingston 
College  included  a  department  of  community  development.  Such  a  depart¬ 
ment  would  offer  a  major  that  incorporates  action  projects  and  case  studies 
into  the  usual  course  work  and  prepares  students  for  teaching,  social  service, 
or  community  organization  work  in  urban  areas.  This  grant  was  made  to 
support  additional  faculty  members  to  plan  and  supervise  student  activities 
while  the  department  is  still  in  its  experimental  stage. 

Antioch  College  $50,000 

Antioch-at-Columbia,  which  opened  in  September  1969,  is  an  experimental 
college  in  an  experimental  new  town  between  Baltimore  and  Washington, 
D.C.  It  is  trying  out  a  curriculum  based  on  a  combination  of  study  and  work 
in  the  areas  of  manpower  training,  race  relations,  urban  planning,  school 
improvement,  and  pollution  control.  The  Corporation  contributed  toward 
the  planning  phase. 

United  States  Student  Press  Association  $48,500 

Previous  Corporation  support  of  the  United  States  Student  Press  Association 
helped  to  develop  a  series  of  summer  seminars  on  issues  in  higher  education. 
This  year  another  grant  was  made  for  seminars  and  a  new  field  program, 
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under  which  experienced  editors  on  the  central  staff  will,  on  request,  provide 
advice  on  technical  and  organizational  matters  to  member  newspapers. 

American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges  $10,000 

For  the  next  few  years,  roughly  900,000  servicemen,  many  of  whom  will  need 
assistance  in  achieving  constructive  civilian  roles,  will  be  discharged  annu¬ 
ally.  Although  the  Department  of  Defense  has  initiated  Project  Transition 
to  provide  training  and  employment  for  veterans,  little  has  been  done  to 
steer  low-income  veterans  toward  higher  education.  The  AAJC  received  a 
planning  grant  to  develop  a  national  program  whereby  servicemen  would  be 
counseled  and  enrolled  in  community  colleges  near  their  homes  before 
leaving  the  service. 

Westbrook  Junior  College  $9,600 

In  a  new  approach  to  the  teaching  of  writing,  Roger  Garrison,  a  professor 
at  Westbrook  Junior  College  in  Maine,  is  developing  a  “composition  labora¬ 
tory”  involving  intensive  in-class  writing  and  revision  and  using  dictaphone 
equipment  as  part  of  the  writing  process.  A  grant  was  made  to  enable  him 
to  spend  part  of  three  summers  on  the  project  and  to  compose  a  handbook 
for  other  college  teachers  based  on  the  results. 

Weber  State  College  $5,000 

New  teaching  methods  are  continually  being  developed  and  incorporated 
into  various  teacher  education  programs.  Rarely,  however,  does  one  college 
embrace  more  than  a  few  isolated  innovations.  Weber  State  in  Utah  plans  a 
comprehensive  revision  of  its  program  with  the  goal  of  combining  the  best 
new  ideas  and  practices,  and  it  used  this  grant  to  secure  the  assistance  it  needed 
from  outside  consultants. 

Medical  education  and  health  services 

Yale  University  $210,000 

The  Yale  Medical  School  is  one  of  the  first  to  develop  a  research  and  teach¬ 
ing  program  in  the  behavioral  aspects  of  medicine.  With  some  support  from 
Carnegie  Corporation,  it  has  established  a  Behavioral  Sciences  Study  Center, 
under  the  direction  of  psychologist  Kenneth  Keniston,  which  draws  on  the 
resources  of  the  entire  University.  The  Center’s  studies  are  based  on  the 
philosophy  that  doctors  need  to  learn  about  normal  as  well  as  pathological 
conditions,  environmental  influences  on  health,  and  other  factors  that  are 
part  of  treating  the  “whole  patient.” 

Harvard  University  $150,000 

Recognizing  the  need  for  talented  people  to  work  in  the  economics  of  health 
planning,  Harvard  University  has  developed  a  program  to  train  young  econ- 
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omists  by  combining  the  resources  of  the  Medical  School,  the  School  of 
Public  Health,  and  the  Department  of  Economics.  The  graduates  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  prepared  to  meet  the  complex  health  planning  needs  caused  by 
increasing  demands  for  medical  services,  rising  costs,  and  the  inadequacy  of 
fiscal  and  manpower  resources.  A  Corporation  grant  was  made  for  fellow¬ 
ships,  research  expenses,  and  special  seminars  to  attract  good  students  into 
the  program  and  to  support  their  graduate  studies  for  three  years. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University  $250,000 

The  departments  of  medicine  at  five  medical  schools  are  collaborating  on  a 
program  financed  by  Carnegie  Corporation  and  the  Commonwealth  Fund 
to  develop  a  new  type  of  physician,  termed  a  “clinical  scholar.”  The  schools 
—at  Duke,  Case  Western  Reserve,  Johns  Hopkins,  McGill,  and  Stanford 
Universities— will  draw  upon  non-medical  disciplines  within  their  univer¬ 
sities  to  train  interns  and  residents  for  leadership  in  improving  systems  and 
institutions  which  provide  health  services  and  other  educational  programs. 
The  program  also  includes  opportunities  for  full-time  clinical  research  by 
physicians  already  practicing  in  communities. 

University  of  Colorado  Medical  Center  $225,000 

Following  a  year  of  planning  and  study,  the  Medical  Center  has  received 
Corporation  support  toward  costs  of  a  “pediatric  associate”  program,  which 
enrolled  its  first  students  in  the  fall  of  1969.  The  five-year,  post-high  school 
program  will  train  a  new  kind  of  health  worker,  competent  to  examine 
and  immunize  well  children  and  treat  normal  childhood  diseases  under  the 
supervision  of  a  licensed  pediatrician.  The  Colorado  State  Legislature  has 
passed  a  bill  providing  for  certification  of  students  who  qualify  as  pedi¬ 
atric  associates. 

National  Academy  of  Sciences  $200,000 

The  Board  of  Medicine  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  initiated  a 
study  this  year  which  it  hopes  will  contribute  toward  a  solution  of  the 
American  crisis  in  medical  care.  With  Corporation  support,  the  Board  is 
undertaking  a  national  survey  of  health  needs  to  determine  the  differences 
in  health  of  contrasting  population  groups  and  to  specify  the  origin  and 
nature  of  such  differences.  The  study  will  also  compare  present  models  for 
delivering  care  and  make  recommendations  to  improve  existing  arrange¬ 
ments  for  health  care. 

Student  Health  Organizations  $85,000 

A  Corporation  grant  has  helped  establish  a  national  service  center  in  Chi¬ 
cago  to  work  with  Student  Health  Organizations  around  the  country  on 
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reform  in  medical  education.  The  local  organizations  are  usually  city-based 
groups  of  medical,  nursing,  dental,  and  law  students  who  are  concerned 
about  the  educational  aspects  of  improving  health  care. 

Medical  College  of  Ohio  at  Toledo  $13,000 

The  curriculum  of  the  new  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  which  opened  this  fall, 
reflects  the  ideas  and  concerns  not  only  of  the  administration  but  of  its  new 
faculty  and  students  as  well.  A  grant  from  Carnegie  Corporation  was  used 
to  bring  together  representatives  of  these  three  groups  in  meetings  where 
the  College’s  plans  were  discussed  and  reviewed. 

Better  Bellevue  Association,  Inc.  $20,000 

With  a  grant  from  the  Corporation,  the  Better  Bellevue  Association,  a  group 
of  prominent  citizens  and  physicians  from  New  York  University,  undertook 
an  examination  of  Bellevue  Hospital’s  administrative  problems,  particularly 
in  relation  to  the  many  New  York  City  departments  and  agencies  which 
share  responsibility  for  its  operation.  An  alternate  management  structure 
was  proposed  to  make  Bellevue  and  institutions  like  it  better  able  to 
respond  to  patient  needs. 

Tufts-New  England  Medical  Center  $15,000 

The  Tufts-New  England  Medical  Center  is  an  urban  institution  which  is 
closely  involved  in  planning  a  neighborhood  project  that  is  being  designed 
with  residents  of  the  surrounding  community  to  help  meet  needs  in  the  areas 
of  health,  education,  and  general  services.  The  project  will  center  around  a 
multi-use  building  that  will  include  facilities  for  these  various  services,  as 
well  as  apartments.  A  Corporation  grant  has  helped  in  the  planning  stage. 

Meetings  on  Health  Services  and  Medical  Education*  $15,000 

Carnegie  Corporation,  the  Commonwealth  Fund,  and  the  Association  for 
Aid  to  Crippled  Children  are  sharing  the  costs  of  a  series  of  meetings  con¬ 
cerned  with  policy  issues  in  health  services  and  medical  education.  These 
informal  conferences  enable  educators  and  foundation  officers  to  investigate 
problems  in  medical  education  and  health  care. 

Educational  policy 

The  Committee  on  Assessing  the  Progress  of  Education  $750,000 

Since  1964,  the  Corporation  has  supported  the  development  of  a  program  for 
annual  assessment  of  the  educational  progress  of  the  nation.  Using  many  new 
testing  techniques,  the  assessment  will  measure  the  nation’s  status  in  ten  areas 
of  learning  and,  if  federal  funds  are  available  for  continuation  of  the  program, 
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remeasure  these  areas  over  time  to  determine  where  the  educational  systems 
have  improved  learning  and  where  more  attention  must  be  paid.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Assessing  the  Progress  of  Education  undertook  to  develop  the 
testing  instruments  and  plan;  in  June  it  transferred  the  project  to  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Commission  of  the  States,  which  will  conduct  the  actual  assessment. 

Education  Commission  of  the  States  $250,000 

When  the  national  assessment  project  was  transferred  from  The  Committee 
on  Assessing  the  Progress  of  Education  in  June,  it  was  renamed  the  National 
Assessment  of  Educational  Progress.  The  Corporation  made  a  new  grant  for 
continued  support  of  the  planning  phases  of  the  project  under  the  aegis  of 
the  Education  Commission  of  the  States. 

Academy  for  Educational  Development,  Inc.  $33,500 

Douglass  Cater,  a  former  assistant  to  President  Johnson  on  education  and 
other  matters,  has  undertaken,  with  joint  support  from  Ford  Foundation 
and  Carnegie  Corporation,  a  research  and  writing  project  on  the  political 
aspects  of  educational  reform.  The  project  is  based  on  the  belief  that,  to  be 
effective,  educational  programs  established  at  the  federal,  state,  or  local 
levels  require  not  only  legislation  or  other  official  action  but  continuing 
support  from  the  public  and  from  political  substructures. 


Harvard  University  $250,000 

The  Graduate  School  of  Education  at  Harvard  has  established  a  Center  for 
Educational  Policy  Research  to  undertake  intensive  investigation  of  the 
assumptions  underlying  the  numerous  efforts  to  use  education  as  a  means  of 
fighting  inequality  in  this  country.  The  Center  will  attempt  to  provide 
reliable  and  generalized  answers  to  such  persistent  questions  as  what  educa¬ 
tional  strategies  influence  the  aspirations  and  achievement  of  students  from 
poor  families  and  to  what  extent  more  effective  schooling  can  help  eliminate 
inequalities  in  adult  status.  The  Corporation’s  grant  is  providing  partial 
support  for  the  Center  for  three  years. 


Teachers  College,  Columbia  University  $100,000 

A  broader  look  at  issues  of  educational  purpose  is  being  taken  by  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Philosophy  and  Politics  of  Education,  newly  established  at  Teachers 
College.  The  Institute  is  launching  a  comprehensive  program  to  bring 
research  in  the  fields  of  history,  philosophy,  and  the  social  sciences  to  bear 
on  the  problems  of  educational  theory  and  policy.  Funds  to  supplement 
endowment  support  of  the  Institute  were  provided  by  the  Corporation 
for  three  years. 
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National  Academy  of  Education  $110,000 

The  National  Academy  of  Education  was  created  with  the  help  of  a  Corpo¬ 
ration  grant  in  1965  to  stimulate  high-level  scholarly  communication  in  the 
field  of  education.  It  has  encouraged  research  in  important  areas  and  has 
given  counsel  to  public  and  private  agencies  in  policy  matters.  Renewed 
support  was  given  to  allow  it  to  continue  its  established  programs  and 
expand  its  research  and  advisory  functions. 

Studies  in  American  Education*  $20,500 

Two  allocations  were  made  this  year  to  enable  James  B.  Conant  to  complete 
a  series  of  studies  on  American  education  that  has  engaged  his  energies  and 
received  Corporation  support  over  the  past  twelve  years. 

The  National  Catholic  Educational  Association  $15,000 

As  questions  about  the  relation  between  public  and  private  education 
become  more  pressing,  the  demand  for  systematic,  up-to-date  information  on 
nonpublic  schools  increases.  Recognizing  the  lack  of  available  data  in  this 
area,  the  Association  undertook,  with  Corporation  support,  a  study  of  the 
feasibility  of  collecting  the  relevant  information  about  Catholic  schools  and 
their  five  and  a  half  million  pupils. 

The  National  Catholic  Educational  Association  $78,000 

The  Corporation-supported  study  described  above  revealed  that  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  data  on  Catholic  schools  would  be  both  feasible  and  desirable  and 
that,  in  addition,  information  on  non-Catholic  schools  could  also  be 
included.  The  Association  has  thus  proceeded  with  further  support  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  computerized  data  bank  in  which  to  store  and  analyze  this  information. 
Beginning  with  Catholic  elementary  and  secondary  education,  the  operation 
will  eventually  expand  to  include  the  other  nonpublic  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  as  well. 

Rhode  Island  Special  Commission  to  Study  the  Entire 
Field  of  Education  $4,000 

Additional  funds  were  made  available  this  year  for  completion  and  some 
publication  costs  of  a  study  of  the  nonpublic  schools  in  Rhode  Island. 
The  study  is  expected  to  aid  policy-makers  in  considering  issues  of  aid  to 
parochial  schools  and  of  public/private  cooperation. 

Governmental  affairs 

Committee  for  Economic  Development  $250,000 

The  Committee  for  the  Improvement  of  Management  in  Government  is  a 
high-level  citizens’  commission  concerned  with  problems  of  government 
which  was  set  up  by  the  CED  in  1963  with  Corporation  support.  It  has 
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studied  and  made  “policy  statements’’  on  issues  such  as  the  federal  civil  ser¬ 
vice,  federal-state-local  fiscal  relations,  and  the  modernization  of  state  and 
local  government.  With  further  Corporation  support,  it  is  continuing  its 
governmental  studies. 

American  Political  Science  Association  $25,000 

This  grant  was  made  to  enable  Ralph  Huitt  to  write  a  book  about  the 
process  by  which  policies  are  made  and  transformed  into  legislation  and 
about  ways  in  which  the  process  might  be  improved.  Mr.  Huitt,  a  political 
scientist,  is  the  former  director  of  the  Association’s  Study  of  Congress  and 
was  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Legislation  at  HEW.  Although  former  govern¬ 
ment  policy-makers  have  frequently  written  about  the  particular  style  of  one 
administration  or  Congress,  Mr.  Huitt  is  one  of  the  first  to  apply  his  inside 
knowledge  to  an  analysis  of  the  institutional  arrangements  and  procedures 
that  influence  policy-making  from  one  administration  to  the  next. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University  $24,600 

British  and  American  legislators  with  interest  in  African  affairs  and  repre¬ 
senting  both  major  parties  in  each  country  met  for  the  fifth  year  under  the 
joint  sponsorship  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Advanced  International 
Studies  and  the  Ariel  Foundation  of  Great  Britain.  This  series  of  confer¬ 
ences,  and  additional  informal  meetings  of  the  U.S.  participants  with  visitors 
from  Africa,  has  increased  the  knowledge  and  concern  of  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  about  the  African  continent. 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Responsive  Law  $55,000 

During  the  summer,  the  Center  was  set  up  to  initiate  research  on  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  government  agencies  and  their  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  carrying 
out  their  public  mandate.  The  Corporation  gave  support  for  one  of  the 
Center’s  first  projects,  a  two-year  study  of  the  major  regulatory  agencies  and 
the  executive  departments  in  their  regulatory  functions.  The  study’s  results 
will  take  the  form  of  a  handbook  of  ways  in  which  citizens  may  more  fully 
participate  in  the  regulatory  process.  The  director  of  the  Center  is  Ralph 
Nader. 

The  Rand  Corporation  $125,000 

The  application  of  modern  management  techniques,  such  as  computer  pro¬ 
gramming  and  systems  analysis,  holds  out  considerable  promise  for  solving 
some  of  the  complex  problems  of  state  government.  The  Rand  Corporation 
received  a  grant  as  partial  funding  to  explore  the  possibilities  for  application 
of  these  techniques  in  California.  The  initial  phases  of  the  project  include 
an  analysis  of  the  interconnecting  elements  of  the  state  system,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  research  projects  to  focus  on  the  most  important  policy  choices,  and 
pilot  studies  in  a  few  areas. 
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The  American  Assembly  $67,500 

Because  of  their  powers  to  tax,  to  zone  surrounding  areas,  to  regulate  hous¬ 
ing,  to  provide  mass  transportation,  and  to  acquire  open  space,  the  states  can 
play  a  key  role  in  the  urban  crisis.  The  American  Assembly  used  Ford 
Foundation  and  Corporation  funds  to  hold  a  national  assembly  and  a  series 
of  regional  assemblies  bringing  together  mayors,  governors,  legislators,  city 
councilmen,  state  and  local  bureaucrats,  and  private  citizens  to  talk  about 
what  the  states  can  do  with  respect  to  poverty,  transportation,  welfare,  and 
education  in  the  cities. 

Rutgers  University  $14,850 

The  Eagleton  Institute  for  Politics  at  Rutgers  has  instituted  several  programs 
for  the  improvement  of  state  government.  It  sponsors  conferences  of  young 
state  legislators  who  show  promise  of  becoming  leaders  in  this  area  and 
attempts  to  build  public  understanding  about  the  legislators’  role  and  how 
it  may  be  made  more  effective.  These  efforts  have  received  Corporation 
support,  and  this  year,  the  Corporation  funded  a  pilot  seminar  for  established 
legislative  leaders  to  consider  practical  steps  they  may  take  in  the  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  their  governing  bodies. 

Study  of  the  Governance  of  Greater  London*  $15,000 

Restructured  in  1963  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  the  city  of  London  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  example  of  “decentralized”  city  government.  Wallace  Sayre  is  analyzing 
its  politics  and  governance  under  a  Corporation  grant  and  plans  to  write  a 
book  on  his  findings,  which  should  have  implications  for  other  large  metro¬ 
politan  areas. 

The  Cambridge  Institute  $15,000 

Several  proposals  have  been  put  forward  for  the  use  of  tax  incentives  and 
other  governmental  devices  to  encourage  community  economic  development 
in  low-income  areas  of  the  country.  This  grant  supported  a  conference  to 
bring  together  scholars  and  planners  who  have  taken  leading  roles  in  this 
area  with  economists  and  other  experts  to  analyze  the  proposals  in  terms 
of  their  economic,  social,  and  political  implications. 

The  University  of  Chicago  $15,000 

A  supplementary  grant  was  made  this  year  for  research  on  political  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States.  Sidney  Verba,  professor  of  political  science  at 
Chicago,  is  undertaking  the  research  as  part  of  an  international,  comparative 
study  begun  in  1966  in  collaboration  with  scholars  from  India,  Nigeria, 
Yugoslavia,  and  Japan. 
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Urban  affairs 

New  York  Urban  Coalition,  Inc.  $200,000 

The  New  York  Coalition,  along  with  other  locally  organized  counterparts  of 
the  national  Urban  Coalition,  combines  the  resources  of  businesses,  profes¬ 
sional  groups,  religious  organizations,  labor  unions,  and  representative 
citizens  to  tackle  the  problems  of  the  cities.  Carnegie  Corporation  contrib¬ 
uted  for  a  second  year  to  its  support. 

For  Cooperation  with  the  New  York  Urban  Coalition,  Inc.*  $40,000 

The  New  York  Urban  Coalition  has  appointed  special  task  forces  to  focus  on 
some  of  the  City’s  largest  problem  areas:  education,  housing,  economic  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  slums,  manpower  training,  and  communications.  This  year 
the  Corporation  made  a  second  appropriation  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the 
Coalition’s  task  force  on  education. 

Community  Renewal  Society  $25,000 

Toward  Responsible  Freedom  is  a  comprehensive  community  development 
program  initiated  by  the  Kenwood-Oakland  Community  Organization  in 
Chicago  with  the  aid  of  the  Community  Renewal  Society.  The  Corporation 
made  a  planning  grant  for  the  educational  and  training  component  of  the 
program. 

Simmons  College  $70,000 

An  experimental  continuing  education  program  in  home  economics  was 
started  by  Simmons  College  with  Corporation  funding.  The  program  has 
the  double  objective  of  finding  ways  to  make  education  in  this  field  more 
relevant  to  the  needs  of  urban  families  and  of  providing  new  career  ladders 
for  community  workers.  Employees  of  Head  Start  and  other  community 
agencies  who  desire  a  college  degree  will  start  with  vocationally  oriented 
courses  related  to  their  jobs  and  take  the  required  liberal  arts  courses  after 
they  have  had  some  experience  with  college-level  study. 

American  Home  Economics  Association  $30,000 

The  American  Home  Economics  Association  began  two  years  ago  a  project 
to  give  deans  and  heads  of  home  economics  departments  around  the  country 
a  month’s  experience  in  a  depressed  urban  community.  The  participants  hope, 
after  their  exposure  to  inner-city  problems,  to  be  able  to  develop  curricula  and 
programs  relevant  to  the  needs  of  poor  urban  families  and  city  agencies.  The 
Corporation  provided  scholarship  funds  for  two  groups. 

Metropolitan  Applied  Research  Center,  Inc.  $100,000 

MARC  has  been  studying  the  interrelated  responsibilities  of  urban  schools 
and  the  publishing  industry  in  the  teaching  of  racial  and  ethnic  history.  It 
received  a  Corporation  grant  to  develop  new  materials  and  programs  both 
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for  teacher  training  and  for  school  use.  Harper  and  Row,  Publishers,  who 
have  taken  an  active  interest  in  this  project,  will  undertake  the  production 
of  the  educational  materials. 

Stanford  University  $12,700 

David  Tyack,  a  professor  of  the  history  and  philosophy  of  education,  was 
given  a  grant  last  year  while  he  was  at  the  University  of  Illinois  to  start  a 
two-year  research  and  writing  project  on  the  history  of  urban  schools,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  treatment  of  minority  groups.  When  Professor 
Tyack  moved  to  Stanford  University,  a  second  grant  was  made  to  that  insti¬ 
tution  for  completion  of  the  project.  With  numerous  proposals  being  made 
for  major  structural  changes  in  city  school  systems,  it  is  hoped  that  a  modern 
history  of  the  development  of  these  institutions  will  give  planners  some  use¬ 
ful  perspectives. 

Public  Education  Association  $15,000 

Since  1895,  the  PEA  has  been  dedicated  to  improving  education  in  New 
York  City’s  schools  and  colleges.  Most  recently,  it  has  attempted  to  inform  the 
public  of  the  issues  involved  in  school  decentralization.  This  grant  from 
the  Corporation  was  made  to  assist  the  information  services  of  the  Association. 

Educational  Broadcasting  Corporation  $2,000 

The  Corporation’s  interest  in  new  uses  for  interconnecting  public  television 
networks,  as  well  as  its  concern  for  public  understanding  of  the  issues  behind 
the  City  school  decentralization  debate,  led  it  to  support  an  investigation  of 
the  possibility  of  in-depth  television  coverage  of  the  spring  sessions  on 
decentralization  in  the  New  York  State  Legislature.  Although  such  coverage 
was  not  attempted,  the  groundwork  for  similar  endeavors  in  the  future  has 
been  laid. 

Opportunity  and  rights 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  $96,300 

Large  amounts  of  federal  and  private  funds  are  spent  annually  to  improve 
the  social  and  economic  status  of  the  nation’s  minority  groups.  A  funda¬ 
mental  obstacle  to  these  efforts  is  the  fact  that  data  on  the  social,  economic, 
physical,  and  educational  conditions  of  these  groups  are  not  available  in 
reliable  and  consistent  forms.  In  response  to  this  situation,  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies  has  undertaken  a  survey  of  the  kinds  of  data 
now  being  collected  and  the  costs  of  collecting  and  analyzing  what  addi¬ 
tional  information  is  needed. 

National  Committee  Against  Discrimination  in  Housing  $480,000 

To  follow  up  its  initial  grant  for  planning,  the  Corporation  provided  sup¬ 
port  for  the  Committee’s  two-year  study  of  employment  opportunities  in  the 
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New  York  metropolitan  area  and  suburbs  as  they  are  influenced  by  housing, 
race,  skills,  and  transportation.  The  project,  which  is  being  carried  out 
jointly  with  the  Regional  Plan  Association,  is  expected  to  reveal  data  that 
will  be  useful  in  long-range  planning  for  the  cities  and  their  surrounding 
areas. 


National  Urban  League,  Inc.  $180,000 

In  1968,  the  League  announced  a  “new  thrust”  to  its  traditional  civil  rights 
program  and  began  to  develop  community-based  offices  to  help  achieve  its 
goals  of  self-determination,  respect,  and  influence.  A  grant  from  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  was  made  to  plan  and  carry  out  a  program  to  recruit  and  train  new 
staff  members  and  to  retrain  present  ones  to  give  strong  leadership  to 
local  Leagues. 


Southern  Regional  Council,  Inc.  $200,500 

Centers  set  up  at  five  predominantly  Negro  colleges  by  the  Voter  Education 
Project  of  the  Southern  Regional  Council  received  support  to  serve  as  re¬ 
sources  for  newly  elected  officials.  Through  substantial  student  involvement, 
these  centers  are  providing  short  courses  and  seminars,  compiling  local  sta¬ 
tistics  on  economic  and  social  matters,  and  answering  questions  about  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  administrative,  judicial,  and  legislative  posts.  With  assistance 
from  the  Corporation,  new  centers  are  being  established  and  the  activities 
of  the  various  centers  coordinated  to  create  a  network  of  practical  education 
in  government  throughout  the  South. 


NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund,  Inc.  $150,000 

Despite  the  successes  of  the  civil  rights  movement,  few  Negroes  receive  legal 
education  or  practice  law  in  the  South.  This  is  due  largely  to  lack  of  scholar¬ 
ship  funds,  which  are  more  readily  available  at  northern  law  schools.  Since 
law  schools  in  most  southern  state  universities  are  willing  and  anxious  to 
train  qualified  Negroes,  this  Corporation  grant  made  three-year  scholarships 
at  southern  law  schools  available  to  students  entering  in  the  autumn  of  1969. 


NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund,  Inc.  $15,000 

Another  means  of  encouraging  Negro  students  in  the  South  to  pursue  legal 
careers  is  to  introduce  them  to  the  study  of  law  during  their  undergraduate 
years.  The  Corporation  made  funds  available  for  a  program  in  law  for  under¬ 
graduates  at  Tougaloo  and  Jackson  State  Colleges.  The  students  attended 
lectures  and  seminars  at  their  own  colleges  and  visited  the  University  of 
Mississippi  Law  School  for  conferences. 
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Law  Students  Civil  Rights  Research  Council  $15,000 

The  Council  was  founded  in  1963  by  a  group  of  northern  law  students  who 
had  worked  for  a  summer  with  southern  civil  rights  lawyers.  It  provides 
research  services  to  organizations  and  individuals  working  to  end  discrim¬ 
ination  and  also  encourages  students  of  law  to  take  an  interest  in  this  cause. 
A  grant  was  made  to  set  up  a  recruitment  network  among  thirty-five  black 
colleges  in  the  South  to  encourage  and  assist  undergraduates  to  attend 
southern  law  schools. 

Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research 

and  Development  $73,800 

A  study  of  the  education  of  American  Indians,  begun  in  1967  under  a  Cor¬ 
poration  grant,  received  additional  funding  this  year.  The  project  aims  not 
only  to  survey  and  analyze  the  status  of  education  for  Indians  on  reservations 
and  off  but  also  to  develop  model  programs  in  communities  where  Indians 
want  to  increase  their  responsibility  for,  and  control  over,  their  own  educa¬ 
tional  affairs. 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Memorial  Center  $14,400 

The  Memorial  Center  will  eventually  include  a  library,  an  Institute  of 
Afro-American  Studies,  museums  and  memorial  sites,  and  other  elements 
that  will  commemorate  and  continue  the  work  of  the  civil  rights  leader.  A 
grant  was  made  to  the  Center  to  work  out  the  details  of  gathering  an  oral 
history  of  the  civil  rights  movement  since  1954.  This  taped  account,  which 
will  consist  of  comments  and  reflections  of  the  participants,  will  be  an 
important  part  of  the  library. 

Public  Executive  Development  and  Research  (PEDR) 

Corporation  $58,000 

Two  Corporation  grants  were  made  this  year  to  PEDR  for  demonstration 
seminars,  one  for  Negro  and  one  for  Mexican-American  professionals  and 
executives  in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  The  program’s  aim  was  to  assist  the 
participants  to  acquire  new  insights,  techniques,  and  knowledge  from  the 
social  sciences  for  understanding  themselves  and  serving  as  leaders  of  their 
communities.  These  grants  were  the  final  grants  in  a  series  of  three. 

National  Scholarship  Service  and  Fund  for  Negro  Students  $150,000 

Although  new  avenues  of  opportunity  are  opening  up  at  colleges  across  the 
country,  many  black  high  school  students  remain  unaware  of  the  range  of 
possibilities  for  college  entrance.  With  a  Corporation  grant,  NSSFNS  has 
designed  a  series  of  statewide  and  large-city  conferences  and  follotv-up  bulle¬ 
tins  for  counselors  in  predominantly  Negro  high  schools  to  inform  these 
key  people  about  developments  in  college  admissions  and  financial  aid. 
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Claremont  University  Center  $15,000 

Project  Open  Future  began  in  1967  with  support  from  the  Corporation  and 
the  Danforth  Foundation  as  an  experimental  program  for  bright  but  dis¬ 
advantaged  junior  high  school  students  in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  The  stu¬ 
dents  have  received  tutoring  and  participated  in  educational  activities  at 
Claremont  University  and  private  school  campuses  during  summers  and  on 
Saturdays  during  the  school  year.  The  Corporation  contributed  a  small  grant 
toward  the  total  operating  expenses  this  year. 

Yale  University  $232,000 

The  Harvard/Yale/Columbia  Intensive  Summer  Studies  Program,  with 
headquarters  at  Yale,  was  established  in  1966  by  a  Corporation  grant.  The 
purpose  of  the  program  is  to  prepare  promising  students,  mainly  from  pre¬ 
dominantly  Negro  colleges,  for  entry  into  graduate  and  professional  schools. 
Initially  taking  students  in  the  summer  of  their  junior  year,  the  program 
later  expanded  with  support  from  other  foundations  to  include  post-sopho¬ 
more  and  a  few  post-senior  students.  The  program  is  designed  to  sharpen 
academic  skills,  to  provide  students  with  experience  in  the  methods  of  grad¬ 
uate-level  study,  and  to  assist  them  in  ultimate  placement  in  graduate  school. 
This  year’s  grant  provided  summer  study  in  1969  for  approximately  100 
post-junior  students. 

Fellowship  of  Concerned  University  Students  $50,000 

A  group  of  students  in  the  Boston  area  have  set  up  a  program  to  counsel  and 
place  “high-risk”  students  from  southern  and  western  states  in  colleges  out¬ 
side  their  home  areas  which,  for  the  most  part,  had  not  previously  accepted 
students  with  educational  deficiencies.  The  students  are  coordinating  the 
many  aspects  of  placement  for  disadvantaged  students,  most  of  whom  have 
participated  in  the  federally  funded  Upward  Bound  program.  A  support 
grant  aided  these  efforts  during  the  summer. 

Afro-Americans  for  Educational  Opportunity  $12,500 

Two  black  college  students  from  Harvard  and  Princeton  Universities  used 
a  Corporation  grant  to  plan  inter-institutional  recruitment  of  disadvantaged 
black  students.  College  programs  to  recruit  these  students  often  suffer  from 
duplication  of  effort  among  institutions  looking  for  the  same  qualifications 
and  from  lack  of  rapport  between  the  admissions  officers  and  the  high  school 
students  they  seek.  The  program  is  an  attempt  to  avoid  these  problems 
through  student  coordination  of  college  efforts. 

Council  of  the  Southern  Mountains,  Inc.  $15,000 

The  Success  Through  Education  Program  (STEP),  sponsored  by  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  received  support  to  establish  a  unique  network  of  funds  and  services  to 
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encourage  disadvantaged  students  to  attend  college.  STEP  recruits  able  stu¬ 
dents  from  small  communities  and  places  them  with  suitable  colleges  that 
can  offer  scholarship  help.  It  also  arranges  for  agencies  in  the  students’ 
home  communities  to  employ  them  during  the  summer  preceding  freshman 
year,  using  funds  available  under  the  federal  work-study  program. 

Commonwealth 

Travel  Grants*  $120,000 

This  was  the  final  year  of  the  Corporation’s  travel  grant  program  to  enable 
scholars  and  academic  administrators  from  the  Commonwealth  countries  to 
travel  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
programs  and  people  in  their  fields.  This  appropriation  was  used  for 
thirty-two  visitors  from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  five 
developing  countries  of  the  Commonwealth.  Their  names,  together  with 
those  of  two  American  visitors  to  Australia,  are  listed  on  page  52  of  this 
report.  Travel  grants  for  African  visitors  were  provided  through  a  grant  to 
The  African-American  Institute. 

Inter-University  Council  for  Higher  Education  Overseas  $7,000 

This  year  the  Corporation  again  provided  assistance  for  a  conference  to 
bring  together  the  heads  of  universities  in  developing  Commonwealth  coun¬ 
tries  to  discuss  their  mutual  problems.  One  of  a  series  begun  by  the  Council 
in  1955,  the  meeting  was  held  in  April  at  the  Royal  University  of  Malta  and 
included  representatives  from  the  American  Council  on  Education  and  the 
Association  of  Universities  and  Colleges  of  Canada. 


African  education 

Makerere  University  College  $176,000 

Ten  years  ago,  a  Corporation  grant  made  possible  the  establishment  of  the 
Afro-Anglo-American  Program  in  Teacher  Education  with  headquarters  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  The  AAA  program  developed  a 
close  association  among  educators  in  African  universities  and  their  colleagues 
at  Columbia  and  the  University  of  London.  The  grant  made  this  year  estab¬ 
lished  an  African-based  successor  to  the  AAA — the  Association  for  Teacher 
Education  in  Africa— and  provided  for  annual  conferences  and  staff  ex¬ 
changes. 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University  $118,000 

A  component  of  the  Afro-Anglo-American  Program  in  Teacher  Education 
since  1959  has  been  the  provision  of  fellowships  for  graduate  study  at 
Teachers  College  by  Africans  who  showed  promise  of  rising  to  key  educa- 
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tional  positions  in  universities  or  government  service  in  their  own  countries. 
With  the  AAA  program  coming  to  an  end,  this  grant  was  made  to  enable 
a  number  of  outstanding  current  fellows  to  remain  at  Teachers  College 
to  complete  their  doctorates. 

University  of  Botswana,  Lesotho  and  Swaziland  $125,000 

The  University  of  Botswana,  Lesotho  and  Swaziland  serves  three  countries 
separated  from  one  another  by  about  500  miles.  Its  School  of  Education  has 
nevertheless  been  remarkably  successful  in  providing  in-service  training  for 
primary  and  secondary  school  teachers  in  all  three  areas  and  in  improving 
the  preservice  training  of  teachers  for  their  school  systems.  The  Corporation 
has  provided  support  for  these  efforts  since  1965  and  this  year  made  another 
grant  to  help  strengthen  its  teacher-training  activities. 

Education  and  World  Affairs  $40,000 

Without  a  supplement  to  local  salaries  and  funds  to  cover  dollar  obligations 
at  home,  few  Americans  could  accept  teaching  posts  in  developing  countries. 
The  Overseas  Educational  Service  of  EWA  has  for  about  five  years  under¬ 
taken  to  assist  the  appointment  of  well-qualified  American  teachers  at  uni¬ 
versities  in  developing  countries  by  providing  such  “topping  up.”  A  Cor¬ 
poration  grant  this  year  was  made  for  the  appointment  of  people  in  the  field 
of  education  to  African  universities. 

The  African-American  Institute  $60,000 

Travel  grants  for  academic  personnel  in  Africa,  formerly  provided  under 
the  Corporation’s  Commonwealth  travel  grant  program  have,  since  1968, 
been  offered  by  the  AAI  with  Corporation  support.  This  support  was  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  current  year  and  enabled  seventeen  individuals,  selected 
through  the  AAI’s  field  offices  in  Africa,  to  travel  in  the  United  States  visiting 
institutions  and  individuals  with  common  interests. 

Ahmadu  Bello  University  $117,740 

Since  1965,  the  Corporation  has  supported  the  cooperative  efforts  of  U.S. 
and  African  universities  in  establishing  African  centers  for  human  develop¬ 
ment  research.  These  centers  aim  to  increase  knowledge  of  the  general 
principles  of  human  development,  to  train  African  students  in  research 
techniques,  and  to  improve  the  African  universities’  contributions  to  educa¬ 
tional  planning  in  their  countries.  This  grant  was  made  for  the  establishment 
of  a  center  at  Ahmadu  Bello  University  in  Zaria,  Nigeria,  in  collaboration 
with  scholars  from  the  University  of  Chicago  under  the  direction  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Robert  LeVine. 
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University  of  Sierra  Leone  $12,000 

The  University  of  Sierra  Leone  consists  of  Fourah  Bay  College,  one  of  the 
oldest  institutions  in  Africa,  and  Njala  University  College,  one  of  the  new¬ 
est.  Each  of  these  components  plays  a  distinctive  role  in  national  develop¬ 
ment,  although  they  have  some  functions  in  common.  The  University  has 
appointed  a  Commission  on  Higher  Education  which  will  make  recom¬ 
mendations  on  the  structure  and  needs  of  higher  education  in  the  light  of 
national  requirements  and  government  resources  available.  The  expenses  of 
the  Commission  were  paid  from  this  grant. 

African  Studies  Association  $7,200 

The  ASA,  founded  1 1  years  ago  with  Corporation  assistance,  this  year  held 
its  annual  meeting  in  Montreal  jointly  with  the  Canadian  Committee  on 
African  Studies.  A  Corporation  grant  contributed  travel  funds  to  bring 
eight  African  scholars  to  the  meeting. 

Other  grants 

The  African-American  Institute  $225,000 

The  AAI  is  the  major  national  resource  aside  from  the  Library  of  Congress 
for  information  on  Africa  and  Africans.  It  recently  reassessed  its  role  as  a 
clearing-house  in  this  field  and  launched  a  program  of  teacher-training 
courses,  assistance  with  the  production  of  films,  textbooks,  and  other  teach¬ 
ing  materials  for  schools  and  colleges,  and  briefing  sessions  for  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  mass  media  to  stimulate  deeper  coverage  of  African  events.  A 
Corporation  grant  contributed  partial  support  for  these  expanded  services. 

Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  $75,000 

The  visiting  research  scholar  program  enables  young  American  scholars  in 
the  field  of  international  affairs  to  undertake  a  year  of  research  at  the 
Carnegie  Endowment,  using  the  resources  of  its  library,  staff,  and  close  con¬ 
nections  with  the  United  Nations.  The  Corporation  has  funded  the  pro¬ 
gram  since  1957  and  this  year  made  another  grant  to  continue  it  for  three 
more  years. 

Study  of  the  Relationship  Between  Development  and  Social 
Conflict*  $15,000 

In  the  process  of  modernization,  conflict  and  even  violence  are  often  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  very  forces,  such  as  education  and  urbanization,  that  lead  to 
economic  and  social  development.  Adam  Curie,  who  has  studied  this  problem 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  United  States,  is  preparing  with  Corporation  sup¬ 
port,  an  analysis  of  ways  in  which  the  conflict  inevitable  in  change  can  be 
contained  and  channeled  in  productive  directions. 
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New  Thing  Art  and  Architecture  Center  $14,820 

New  Thing  is  an  experiment  offering  a  range  of  educational  experiences 
to  young  blacks  in  one  area  of  Washington,  D.C.  Students  receive  special 
courses  in  standard  curriculum  areas  and  structured  opportunities  to  work 
in  other  areas,  such  as  photography  and  dance.  Colin  Carew,  the  Center’s 
director,  has  developed  theories  about  how  people  learn  and  in  what  envi¬ 
ronments.  He  is  refining  and  writing  about  his  ideas  under  a  Carnegie  grant. 

Berkeley  Unified  School  District  $12,000 

Last  fall,  with  Corporation  funds,  Allan  Kaprow  and  Herbert  Kohl  set  up 
a  model  program  whereby  professional  writers  and  artists  gave  seminars  and 
demonstration  classes  for  teachers  in  the  Berkeley  schools  and  helped  develop 
new  teaching  materials.  A  small  supplementary  grant  was  made  to  evaluate 
Project  Other  Ways  with  an  eye  to  its  continuation  in  Berkeley  and  other 
places. 

Editorial  Projects  for  Education,  Inc.  $5,000 

Encouragement  of  young  talent  in  the  education  writing  field  is  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  this  pilot  project.  EPE,  which  publishes  The  Chronicle  of  Higher 
Education ,  is  making  small  grants  to  promising  writers  to  provide  funds 
toward  research  and  writing  costs  and  editorial  guidance. 

University  of  California  $11,300 

Since  1961,  the  Corporation  has  supported  the  research  of  Richard  Crutch¬ 
field  and  his  colleagues  on  the  use  of  self-teaching  devices  in  learning 
methods  of  creative  thinking.  The  resulting  programmed  lessons  and 
teachers’  guides  are  being  published  commercially.  Under  this  supplement¬ 
ary  grant,  the  project  will  be  completed. 

Survey  of  Sensitivity  Training  Activities  in  the  United  States*  $12,200 
Donald  Clark,  a  clinical  psychologist,  undertook,  with  Corporation  support, 
a  basic  inventory  of  the  great  variety  of  sensitivity  training  techniques  that 
have  been  developed.  These  techniques,  some  involving  “encounter  groups” 
or  “T-groups,”  are  based  on  theories  of  personal  development  and  inter¬ 
personal  relations  and  are  being  used  increasingly  in  classroom  teaching  and 
college  activities. 

New  York  University  $2,000 

The  School  of  Education  at  NYU  is  using  sensitivity  training  techniques 
in  the  area  of  race  relations.  A  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  grant 
was  made  for  a  special  series  of  groups  to  test  the  relative  effectiveness  of 
different  racial  mixtures  and  discussion  content.  A  subsequent  Corporation 
grant  was  made  to  expand  the  number  and  variety  of  groups  in  the  study. 
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Study  of  the  Origins  of  Institutions*  $24,000 

Building  on  his  book,  The  Emergence  of  Man,  John  Pfeiffer  has  undertaken 
research  with  further  Corporation  support  on  the  next  phase  of  man’s 
development— the  evolution  of  institutions.  A  second  book  will  result  from 
this  project  describing  man’s  social  development  from  the  beginnings  of 
agriculture. 

Hunter  College  $30,000 

Traditional  philosophy  has  not  been  widely  applied  to  questions  of  personal 
morality  and  values  in  education.  With  a  Corporation  grant.  Professor  Peter 
Caws  is  undertaking  a  series  of  writing  projects  aimed  at  developing  an 
appropriate  philosophical  method  and  using  it  to  deal  with  these  matters. 

Carnegie  Dunfermline  Trust  $15,000 

The  Carnegie  Dunfermline  Trust,  established  in  1903  for  the  betterment 
of  social  conditions  in  Andrew  Carnegie’s  native  town,  has  the  additional 
responsibility  of  maintaining  the  cottage  in  which  Mr.  Carnegie  was  born 
and  the  adjacent  Memorial  Hall,  built  and  endowed  with  funds  provided 
by  Mrs.  Carnegie  in  1928.  The  Corporation  joined  other  Carnegie  organiza¬ 
tions  in  contributing  additional  funds  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  cost  of 
keeping  these  memorials  open  to  the  public. 

Columbia  University  School  of  Social  Work  $8,291 

The  Carnegie  House  on  92nd  Street  in  New  York  City  is  part  of  the  Corpo¬ 
ration’s  assets  and  is  currently  leased  rent  free  to  the  Columbia  School  of 
Social  Work.  Although  the  School  is  responsible  for  normal  maintenance, 
the  Corporation  made  a  grant  to  cover  the  cost  of  some  special  repairs. 
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Commonwealth 
travel  grants 


In  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  officers  and  trustees  announced  last 
year,  this  year  marked  the  end  of  the  Corporation’s  Commonwealth  travel 
grant  program.  The  following  are  the  final  recipients: 

From  Australia 

A.  W.  Anderson 

Research  Officer  in  University  Education ,  University  of  Western  Australia 
University  teaching  and  educational  technology,  United  States 

H.  J.  Buchan 

Registrar,  Flinders  University  of  South  Australia 

Administration  of  colleges  and  universities,  United  States  and  Canada 

William  Culican 

Senior  Lecturer  in  History ,  University  of  Melbourne 
Teaching  of  ancient  history  and  archeology,  United  States 

P.  N.  Gill 

Senior  Lecturer  in  Education ,  University  of  Melbourne 

Teacher  education  and  relationship  of  politics  to  education,  United  States 
and  Canada 

M.  S.  Gregory 

Reader  in  Engineering,  University  of  Tasmania 
Engineering  education,  United  States  and  Canada 

W.  G.  Hoddinott 

Senior  Lecturer  in  English,  University  of  New  England 
Theoretical  and  anthropological  linguistics,  United  States 
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E.  S.  Holdsworth 

Professor  of  Biochemistry ,  University  of  Tasmania 

Teaching  of  basic  sciences  to  medical  and  premedical  students  and  current 
research  in  molecular  biology,  United  States 

D.  C.  Jackson 

Professor  of  Lau),  Monash  University 
Teaching  of  law,  United  States 

S.  C.  Lee 

Senior  Chinese  Master,  Cambenuell  Grammar  School 
Teaching  of  Chinese  at  the  secondary  level,  United  States 

J.  A.  L.  Matheson 

Vice-Chancellor,  Monash  University 

Governance  of  universities,  United  States  and  Canada 

M.  H.  McKay 

Professor  of  Mathematics,  University  of  Papua  and  New  Guinea 
Teaching  of  mathematics,  Africa;  use  of  computers  in  linguistic  research, 
United  States 

T.  F.  Neales 

Reader  in  Botany,  University  of  Melbourne 

Graduate  teaching  in  botany  and  recent  research  in  photosynthesis, 

United  States  and  Canada 

P.  E.  Parsons 

Senior  Lecturer  in  Drama,  University  of  New  South  Wales 
Place  of  drama  in  education  and  recent  developments  in  the  theater, 

United  States  and  Canada 


From  Fiji 

R.  C.  Honeybone 

Professor  of  Education,  University  of  the  South  Pacific 

Education  and  development,  United  States,  Canada,  and  the  West  Indies 

From  Ghana 

E.  A.  Boateng 

Principal,  University  College  of  Cape  Coast 
Teacher  training,  United  States 

From  Guyana 

B.  R.  B.  Persaud 

Lecturer  in  Biology,  University  of  Guyana 
Teaching  of  parasitology,  United  States  and  Canada 
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From  New  Zealand 

D.  G.  James 

Secretary,  National  Council  of  Adult  Education 
Adult  education,  United  States  and  Canada 

P.  J.  Lawrence 

Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Canterbury 

Teacher  education  and  educational  research.  United  States  and  Canada 

D.  B.  Taylor 

Vice-Chancellor,  Victoria  University  of  Wellington 
Problems  of  higher  education,  United  States  and  Canada 

Darcy  Walker 

Professor  of  Physics,  Victoria  University  of  Wellington 

Teaching  of  physics  in  schools  and  colleges  and  organization  of  graduate 
education,  United  States 

From  Singapore 

Cheng-Tsu  Yang 

Associate  Professor  of  Chinese  Language  and  Literature,  Nanyang  University 
Teaching  of  Chinese  language  and  literature,  United  States  and  Canada 

From  South  Africa 

R.  W.  Charlton 

Professor  of  Pharmacology,  University  of  the  Witwatersrand 

Teaching  of  pharmacology  and  planning  of  medical  schools  and  teaching 

hospitals,  United  States 

G.  A.  Doyle 

Senior  Lecturer  in  Psychology,  University  of  the  Witwatersrand 
Teaching  and  research  in  animal  behavior,  United  States 

N.  G.  Garson 

Professor  of  History,  University  of  the  Witwatersrand 

Teaching  of  American,  African,  and  Commonwealth  history,  United  States 
and  Canada 

Z.  S.  Gurzynski 

Senior  Lecturer  in  Economics,  University  of  Cape  Town 
Teaching  methods  and  research  in  urban  and  regional  economics, 

United  States  and  Canada 

Marcelle  Kooy 

Senior  Lecturer  in  Economics,  University  of  Cape  Town 

Teaching  of  economic  history  and  student-faculty  relations,  United  States 
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C.  F.  J.  Muller 

Professor  of  History,  University  of  South  Africa 

Graduate  teaching  in  history  and  relationship  of  recent  research  to  textbook 
writing.  United  States  and  Canada 

M.  J.  Swart 

Professor  of  History,  University  of  Port  Elizabeth 

Teaching  of  modern  African  history  and  correlation  of  international  and 
political  studies  with  history  teaching,  United  States  and  Canada 

Mavis  L.  Taylor 

Senior  Lecturer  in  Speech  and  Drama ,  University  of  Cape  Town 
University  drama  departments  and  community  theaters,  United  States 

Stanley  Uys 

Assistant  Editor,  Sunday  Times,  Johannesburg 

Role  of  the  press  and  of  university  student  movements  in  race  relations, 
United  States;  bi-culturalism,  Canada 

D.  J.  Welsh 

Senior  Lecturer  in  Comparative  African  Government  and  Law, 

University  of  Cape  Town 

Developments  in  political  science  and  African  study  centers,  United  States 

From  the  United  States 

Lester  Asheim 

Director,  Office  for  Library  Education,  American  Library  Association 
Education  for  librarianship,  Australia 

A.  J.  Lewis 

Chairman,  Department  of  Educational  Administration,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University 

Teacher  education.  New  Zealand  and  Australia 

From  the  West  Indies 

Olive  Lewin 

Folk  Music  Research  Officer,  Jamaica  School  of  Music 

Methods  of  collecting,  cataloguing,  transcribing,  and  analyzing  folk  music, 
United  States 
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The 

report  of 
the  secretary 


The 

report  of 
the  secretary 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  in  November,  Robert  F. 
Bacher,  Malcolm  A.  MacIntyre,  and  Charles  M.  Spofford  were  reelected  to 
serve  as  trustees  for  five-year  terms  ending  at  the  close  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  1973.  Frederick  Sheffield  was  reelected  chairman  of  the  board. 

The  trustees  and  staff  were  saddened  by  the  death  of  Robert  M.  Lester  in 
February  at  the  age  of  79.  Mr.  Lester,  who  was  secretary  of  the  Corporation 
for  twenty  years  until  his  retirement  in  1954,  first  joined  the  Corporation 
staff  in  1926  as  assistant  to  the  president. 

On  September  1,  Lloyd  N.  Morrisett,  vice  president  since  1965,  left  to 
become  president  of  the  John  and  Mary  R.  Markle  Foundation.  Mr.  Morri¬ 
sett  joined  the  staff  as  an  executive  assistant  in  1959.  A  psychologist  by 
training,  he  was  primarily  responsible  for  the  Corporation’s  grants  for 
research  on  learning  and  for  the  establishment  of  the  National  Assessment 
of  Educational  Progress  and  the  Children’s  Television  Workshop.  His  excel¬ 
lent  judgment,  sincerity,  and  friendly  wit  endeared  him  to  his  colleagues, 
and  his  absence  will  be  felt  personally  by  them  as  well  as  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Corporation’s  affairs. 

Nelda  N.  Pedersen  moved  to  Washington,  D.C.  in  February  when  her 
husband  was  appointed  counselor  to  the  Department  of  State.  Succeeding 
her  as  executive  assistant  with  responsibility  for  the  Corporation’s  dissemina¬ 
tion  programs  and  press  relations  is  Caroline  Hightower.  Mrs.  Hightower  is 
a  graduate  of  Pomona  College  and  was  advertising  manager  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  Press  and  an  editor  at  the  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company 
and  the  Saturday  Review. 
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G.  Jon  Roush  resigned  his  position  as  executive  assistant  in  June  to  return 
to  teaching  English  literature  at  Reed  College.  Mr.  Roush  came  to  the  Cor¬ 
poration  in  1967  and  worked  primarily  on  the  program  in  higher  education. 

Catherine  McDermott  was  appointed  to  the  newly  created  position  of 
personnel  administrator  in  June.  A  1961  graduate  of  the  College  of  Mount 
St.  Vincent,  Miss  McDermott  was  most  recently  administrative  assistant  in 
the  department  of  microbiology  at  Cornell  University  Medical  College. 

There  have  been  several  changes  made  in  the  treasurer’s  office.  Alice  S. 
Hoctor,  who  had  been  assistant  to  the  treasurer  since  1964,  was  promoted  in 
September  to  the  title  of  assistant  treasurer.  Mrs.  Hoctor  has  been  with  the 
Corporation  in  various  capacities  since  1933.  Sande  Stevens,  a  staff  member 
since  1957  and  an  administrative  assistant  since  1965,  resigned  in  May. 
Replacing  her  as  administrative  assistant  is  Jose  Fiorenzano.  Mr.  Fiorenzano 
came  to  this  country  from  Cuba  in  1960  and  held  various  accounting  posi¬ 
tions  at  American  Metal  Climax  before  joining  the  Corporation. 

Lonnie  A.  Sharpe,  a  staff  member  since  1958  and  administrative  assistant 
since  1964,  resigned  in  June.  Mae  Lani  Sanjek,  who  came  to  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  1965  as  a  junior  secretary  and  was  promoted  to  staff  assistant  in  1967, 
left  to  go  to  Accra,  Ghana,  to  assist  her  husband  in  anthropological  field 
work.  Hanna  H.  Bartlett  went  to  the  Markle  Foundation  with  Mr.  Mor- 
risett,  for  whom  she  had  worked  on  several  projects  as  a  staff  assistant. 

Two  new  assistants  have  been  appointed.  Karin  Peterson  joined  the  Cor¬ 
poration  as  a  staff  assistant  in  July.  Miss  Peterson  graduated  from  Jackson 
College-Tufts  University  in  1966  and  was  a  program  officer  for  the  Inter¬ 
national  Exchange  Program  of  the  National  Assembly  for  Social  Policy  and 
Development.  Gloria  Primm,  who  joined  the  staff  last  year,  was  promoted 
to  administrative  assistant  in  September.  A  1963  graduate  of  Howard  Uni¬ 
versity,  she  is  in  charge  of  the  Corporation’s  correspondence  files  and  current 
book  and  periodical  collection. 

The  executive  committee  consisted  throughout  the  year  of  David  A. 
Shepard,  chairman;  Amyas  Ames,  Harding  F.  Bancroft,  Louis  W.  Cabot, 
Caryl  P.  Haskins,  Alan  Pifer,  and  Mr.  Sheffield. 

The  following  trustees  served  on  the  finance  committee  during  the  entire 
year:  Mr.  Ames,  chairman;  Fredrick  M.  Eaton,  Mr.  MacIntyre,  Mr.  Pifer, 
Mr.  Sheffield,  and  Walter  B.  Wriston. 

The  board  of  trustees  held  meetings  on  November  19,  1968,  and  January  16, 
March  20,  and  May  15,  1969. 

The  executive  committee  met  on  October  23  and  December  18,  1968,  and 
April  16,  June  18,  and  September  17,  1969. 

The  finance  committee  met  on  December  16,  1968,  and  April  1,  June  25, 
and  September  15,  1969. 
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Books  resulting 
from  grants 


Carnegie  Corporation  does  not  itself  publish  the  findings  of  studies  that  it 
has  supported.  Each  year,  however,  a  number  of  interesting  books  reporting 
the  results  of  projects  financed  wholly  or  in  part  by  Corporation  grants  is 
published  by  commercial  and  university  presses  and  by  research  organiza¬ 
tions.  This  is  only  a  partial  listing  of  titles. 


The  Corporation’s  long-term  interest  in  several  aspects  of  higher  education 
this  year  resulted  in  the  following  publications: 

Quality  and  Equality:  New  Levels  of  Federal  Responsibility 
for  Higher  Education 

Special  Report  and  Recommendations  by  the  Carnegie  Commission 
on  Higher  Education  ( McGraw-Hill  Book  Company) 

Struggle  and  Promise:  A  Future  for  Colleges 

by  Morris  Keeton  and  Conrad  Hilberry  (McGraw-Hill  Book  Company) 

Correspondence  Instruction  in  the  United  States 

by  Ossian  MacKenzie,  Edward  L.  Christensen,  and  Paul  H.  Rigby 
(McGraw-Hill  Book  Company) 

The  Concept  of  Order 

edited  by  Paul  G.  Kuntz  ( University  of  Washington  Press) 

Several  books  with  implications  for  education  at  the  primary  and  secondary 
levels  also  appeared: 

Research  for  Tomorrow’s  Schools:  Disciplined  Inquiry  for  Education 

edited  by  Lee  J.  Cronbach  and  Patrick  Suppes  (The  Macmillan  Company) 
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Policy  Making  for  American  Public  Schools 

Recommendations  based  on  Working  Papers  prepared  by  The  Committee 
on  Educational  Policy  ( National  Academy  of  Education ) 

Pedagogues  and  Power:  Teacher  Groups  in  School  Politics 

by  Alan  Rosenthal  (Syracuse  University  Press) 

Nonpublic  Education  in  Rhode  Island:  Alternatives  for  the  Future 

by  Henry  M.  Brickell  (Rhode  Island  Special  Commission  to  Study 
the  Entire  Field  of  Education ) 

Preventing  Failure  in  the  Primary  Grades 

by  Siegfried  Engelmann  (Science  Research  Associates) 


Although  the  Corporation  is  no  longer  active  in  the  area  of  international 
affairs,  books  resulting  from  earlier  grants  continue  to  be  published: 

Revolutionary  Democracy:  Challenge  and  Testing  in  Japan 

by  E.  Wight  Bakke  (Archon  Books) 

Higher  Civil  Servants  in  Postwar  Japan 

by  Akira  Kubota  (Princeton  University  Press) 


On  the  national  scene,  there  are  additional  books: 

Majority  Party  Leadership  in  Congress 
by  Randall  B.  Ripley  (Little,  Brown  and  Company) 

The  War  to  End  All  Wars:  The  American  Military  Experience 
in  World  War  I 

by  Edward  M.  Coffman  ( Oxford  University  Press) 


Other  books  that  do  not  fit  into  the  above  categories  will  be  of  interest  to 
many  readers: 

Sport:  A  Philosophic  Inquiry 

by  Paul  Weiss  (Southern  Illinois  University  Press) 

Teaching  the  Universe  of  Discourse 
by  James  Moffett  (Houghton  Mifflin  Company) 

A  Student-Centered  Language  Arts  Curriculum,  Grades  K-6: 

A  Handbook  for  Teachers 

by  James  Moffett  (Houghton  Mifflin  Company ) 

A  Student-Centered  Language  Arts  Curriculum,  Grades  K-13: 

A  Handbook  for  Teachers 

by  James  Moffett  (Houghton  Mifflin  Company) 
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The 

report  of 
the  treasurer 


Statements  of  the  Corporation’s  assets  and  liabilities  on  September  30,  1969, 
its  income,  expenses,  and  appropriations  for  the  year  ended  on  that  date,  and 
the  securities  held  at  year-end  with  their  book  and  market  values  appear  on 
pages  70  through  93.  These  statements  have  been  audited  and  certified  by 
Price  Waterhouse  &  Co.  whose  opinion  appears  on  page  69. 

The  following  comments  highlight  and  supplement  the  information  dis¬ 
closed  in  the  financial  statements. 

Investment  assets  and  security  transactions 

On  September  30,  1969,  the  book  value  of  the  Corporation’s  capital  fund 
was  $241.3  million,  consisting  of  the  original  endowment  of  $135.3  million 
plus  accumulated  net  realized  gains  of  $106.0  million.  Valuing  the  securities 
at  market  prices  on  September  30,  1969,  augments  capital  by  $48.7  million 
of  unrealized  gains,  making  a  total  of  $290.0  million.  This  $290.0  million  is 
an  increase  of  114  percent  in  the  original  endowment. 

Accumulated  net  realized  gains  are  set  aside  in  the  capital  gains  account 
since,  in  counsel’s  opinion,  they  are  not  income  and  consequently  are  not 
presently  available  for  appropriation. 

For  the  most  part,  security  transactions  during  the  year  were  designed 
to  continue  the  policy  of  reducing  the  proportion  of  capital  funds  invested  in 
fixed  income  securities  by  shift  into  common  stocks  or  securities  convertible 
into  common  stocks  and  to  replace  some  common  stocks  with  other  equities 
deemed  more  suitable  for  long-term  growth  in  dividends  and  market  price. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  market  value  of  all  investments  was 
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$301.1  million,  down  from  $333.7  million  the  year  before.  (The  value  of  all 
investments  exceeds  the  value  of  capital  funds  by  more  than  $11  million 
because  the  major  part  of  the  liabilities  structure— principally  appropriations 
authorized  but  not  yet  paid  to  recipients— is  invested  in  short-term,  income- 
producing  assets.) 

The  table  below  shows  the  composition  of  the  investment  portfolio  on 
September  30,  1969,  together  with  realized  profits  and  losses  on  securities 
transactions  during  the  year  ended  on  that  date. 


The  investment  portfolio  on  September  30,  1969 


Book 

amount 

Market 

value 

Percent 

of 

total 

Gain  (Loss) 
on  securities 
sold  during 
the  year 

U.  S.  Government  and 
Agency  Obligations 

$1,997,500 

$1,906,250 

0.6% 

($2,368) 

Mortgages 

11,959,060 

9,718,655 

3.2 

24,193 

Convertible  Corporate 
Bonds 

16,681,546 

16,212,950 

5.4 

_ 

Other  Corporate  Bonds 
and  Notes 

110,325,298 

84,376,986 

28.0 

(291,106) 

Convertible  Preferred 
Stock 

5,967,722 

4,488,000 

1.5 

_ 

Other  Preferred  Stock 

303,298 

179,150 

0.1 

— 

Common  Stock 

105,129,571 

184,231,686 

61.2 

2,641,860 

$252,363,995 

$301,113,677 

100.0% 

$2,372,579 

The  Corporation’s  income 

The  income  from  securities  for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1969,  was 
$13,610,535,  an  increase  of  $348,417  from  the  previous  year.  Security  income 
represented  a  yield  of  5.39  percent  on  book  value  (cost),  or  a  yield  of  4.52 
percent  on  market  value.  Security  income  was  supplemented  by  other  income 
of  $214,357  which  consisted  principally  of  (1)  a  payment  of  $172,229  from 
The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  to  repay  ad¬ 
vances  made  by  the  Corporation  in  earlier  years  and  (2)  dividends  of  $30,252 
on  annuity  policies  which  the  Corporation  purchased  to  supplement  the 
allowances  for  retired  college  professors  provided  by  the  Foundation. 

Appropriations,  payments,  expenses 

For  the  United  States  and  Commonwealth  programs,  a  total  of  $11,627,231 
was  appropriated  in  the  fiscal  year  1969,  all  of  it  chargeable  to  the  income 
of  that  year.  A  complete  list  of  appropriations  and  payments  is  shown  on 
pages  80  through  93. 

Any  balance  remaining  after  a  project  has  been  completed  is  normally 
returned  to  the  Corporation.  These  refunds  and  any  previous  commitments 
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written  off  during  the  year  are  added  to  income  available  for  appropriations 
and  are  listed  as  adjustments  of  appropriations  on  pages  91  and  93.  For  the 
year  ended  September  30,  1969,  these  refunds  and  write-offs  provided 
$171,368.  Payments  on  grants  were  $12,744,454  in  fiscal  1969.  Administrative 
expenses,  shown  in  detail  on  page  79,  were  $1,245,604,  down  from  $1,287,642 
in  fiscal  1968  (when  they  were  abnormally  inflated  by  nonrecurring  costs  of 
the  relocation  to  new  quarters). 

At  the  end  of  fiscal  1969,  there  remained  an  unappropriated  income 
balance  of  $483,595.  This  is  listed  in  the  balance  sheet  as  accumulated 
income;  it  will  be  carried  forward  for  appropriation  in  the  1969-70  fiscal  year. 


Income,  appropriations ,  expenses 

The  Corporation’s  annual  income  (net 
of  the  investment  service  and  custody 
fee)  rose  from  $ 10.6  million  in  1960  to 
$ 13.7  million  in  1969.  Appropriations 
and  allocations  for  philanthropic 
purposes  and  administrative  expenses 
closely  matched  the  growing  income 
stream.  The  plateau  in  income  in  each 
of  the  four  most  recent  years  stems  from 
investment  policies  intended  to  enhance 
long-term  growth  in  dividends  even 
though  this  entailed  some  sacrifice  in 
current  yield. 


Market  value  of  investment  assets 

The  market  value  of  the  Corporation’s 
investment  assets  as  of  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year  advanced  from  $ 256  million  in 
1960  to  a  high  of  $ 342  million  in  1965. 

At  the  end  of  1969,  investments  totaled 
$ 301  million.  All  of  the  growth  during 
this  decade  was  in  equities,  which  for 
purposes  of  these  charts  include  securi¬ 
ties  convertible  into  common  stock. 

Fixed  income  securities  declined  from 
$125  million  in  1960  to  $96  million  in 
1969  because  of  1)  lower  general  levels 
of  bond  prices  and  2)  shifts  into  equities. 


A  note  on  other  assets 

As  listed  in  the  balance  sheet  on  page  70,  “other  assets”  were  carried  at 
$644,007  on  September  30,  1969.  The  principal  components  are  described 
on  the  next  page. 
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Home  Trust  Company 

Home  Trust  Company  was  organized  in  1901  in  New  Jersey  by  Mr.  Carnegie 
to  care  for  various  of  his  financial  interests  after  he  retired.  It  originally 
served  as  his  private  bank  and  business  agency;  it  acted  as  executor  of  his 
will;  it  administered  trusts  for  the  payment  of  personal  pensions  and  annu¬ 
ities  to  a  list  of  individuals  totaling  454  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Home  Trust 
Company  is  still  trustee  for  the  few  remaining  beneficiaries.  It  has  never 
engaged  in  general  banking  business  nor  accepted  deposits,  and  it  accepts 
no  new  business.  Its  activities  have  steadily  declined  as  recipients  of  pensions 
and  annuities  have  died. 

The  Corporation  owns  all  the  capital  stock  (except  directors’  qualifying 
shares)  of  Home  Trust  Company,  which  is  carried  in  the  Corporation 
accounts  at  $334,195,  the  appraised  value  when  acquired  in  1925  from  Mr. 
Carnegie’s  estate.  The  Corporation  also  owns  the  reversionary  interests  in 
various  trusts  established  by  Mr.  Carnegie  and  administered  by  Home  Trust 
Company.  The  present  unrecovered  balance  of  the  reversionary  interests  is 
$309,810. 

Carnegie  House  properties 

The  Carnegie  House  properties,  consisting  of  the  land  and  two  buildings  at 
2  East  91st  Street  and  9  East  90th  Street,  New  York  City,  were  bequeathed 
to  the  Corporation  by  Mrs.  Carnegie.  They  are  carried  on  the  Corporation’s 
books  at  the  nominal  value  of  $1.00.  For  many  years,  the  properties  have 
been  leased  rent  free  to  Columbia  University  and  occupied  by  the  Columbia 
University  School  of  Social  Work,  a  graduate  school  of  the  University. 
Beginning  on  July  1,  1970,  the  properties  will  be  leased  rent  free  to  The 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

Advances  to  The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching 

To  enable  The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  to 
carry  out  its  obligations  for  payment  of  free  pensions  to  retired  college  and 
university  teachers  or  their  widows,  the  Corporation  in  1939  committed 
itself  to  advance  up  to  $15,000,000  without  interest  to  the  Foundation.  The 
Foundation’s  income  is  now  sufficient  to  take  care  of  its  expenses  and  pension 
payments.  It  is  therefore  no  longer  necessary  for  the  Corporation  to  continue 
making  advances.  The  total  amount  advanced  was  $14,600,000.  This  amount 
has  been  reduced  by  repayments  of  Corporation  advances  totaling  $436,025 
leaving  a  balance  on  September  30,  1969,  of  $14,163,975. 

The  present  value  of  the  advances  depends,  of  course,  on  the  rate  of 
repayment.  Because  their  present  value  cannot  be  ascertained  precisely,  the 
advances  are  carried  on  the  Corporation’s  books  at  the  nominal  value  of  $1.00. 
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Opinion  of  independent  accountants 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 

In  our  opinion,  the  statements  appearing  on  pages  70  through  93  present 
fairly  the  financial  position  of  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  at  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1969,  its  income,  expenses  and  appropriations  for  the  year  then 
ended  and  the  supplementary  information  on  securities,  administrative 
expenses  and  appropriations  and  payments,  in  conformity  with  generally 
accepted  accounting  principles  applied  on  a  basis  consistent  with  that  of 
the  preceding  year.  Our  examination  of  these  statements  was  made  in 
accordance  with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards  and  accordingly 
included  such  tests  of  the  accounting  records  and  such  other  auditing  pro¬ 
cedures  as  we  considered  necessary  in  the  circumstances,  including  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  cash  and  securities  owned  at  September  30,  1969,  by  direct 
correspondence  with  depositaries. 


Price  Waterhouse  &  Co. 


New  York,  N.Y. 
October  22,  1969 
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Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 
Balance  sheet 
September  30,  1969 


Assets 


Cash  on  Hand  and  on  Deposit 

$373,904 

Investments1 

U.S.  Government  &  Agency  Obligations 

$1,997,500 

Mortgages 

11,959,060 

Convertible  Corporate  Bonds 

16,681,546 

Other  Corporate  Bonds  and  Notes 

110,325,298 

Convertible  Preferred  Stock 

5,967,722 

Other  Preferred  Stock 

303,298 

Common  Stock 

105,129,571 

252,363,995 

Other  Assets2 

Reversionary  Interests 

$309,810 

Home  Trust  Co.,  Capital  Stock 

334,195 

Carnegie  House  Properties 

1 

Advances  to  The  Carnegie  Foundation 

for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching 

1 

644,007 

$253,381,906 

1  Securities  carried  at  cost.  Approximate  market  value  of  total  investments:  $301 ,113 ,677  ■ 

2  Other  Assets  described  in  text  of  treasurer’s  report  on  pages  67  and  68. 
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Liabilities  &  funds 


Unpaid  Appropriations 

United  States 

$10,726,279 

Commonwealth 

849,206 

$11,575,485 

Deferred  Income 

45,385 

Accumulated  Income 

483,595 

Fund  Balances 

Endowment 

$125,000,000 

Legacies 

10,336,869 

Capital  Gains3 

105,940,572 

241,277,441 

$253,381,906 

3  Accumulated  net  capital  gains  to  date: 
Balance  at  beginning  of  year 
Gain  on  sale  of  investment  securities 
Profit  on  recovery  of  reversionary  interest 

Balance  at  end  of  year 


$103,561,869 

2,372,579 

6,124 

$105,940,572 
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Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 

Comparative  statement  of 
income,  expenses,  appropriations 
for  the  year  ended  September  30 


1969 

1968 

Increase 

(decrease) 

Income 

Dividends  and  Interest1 

$13,610,535 

$13,262,118 

$348,417 

Other  Income2 

214,357 

144,068 

70,289 

Gross  Income 

$13,824,892 

$13,406,186 

$418,706 

Less:  Investment  Service  Fee 

110,581 

108,886 

1,695 

$13,714,311 

$13,297,300 

$417,011 

Administrative  Expenses3 

1,245,604 

1,287,642 

(42,038) 

Income  Available  for  Appropriations 

$12,468,707 

$12,009,658 

$459,049 

Appropriations  During  the  Year4 

Current 

$11,627,231 

$11,375,077 

$252,154 

Deferred 

— 

750,000 

(750,000) 

Totals 

$11,627,231 

$12,125,077 

($497,846) 

Less:  Refunded 

171,368 

242,884 

(71,516) 

Net  Funds  Appropriated 

$11,455,863 

$11,882,193 

($426,330) 

Excess  of  Income  for  the  Year 

$1,012,844 

$127,465 

$885,379 

Accumulated  Income  (Appropriations  in 

Excess  of  Income  to  Date): 

Balance  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Year 

(529,249) 

(656,714) 

127,465 

Balance  at  the  End  of  the  Year 

$483,595 

($529,249) 

$1,012,844 

1  Schedule  A 

2  Page  66. 

3  Schedule  B 

4  Schedule  C 
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Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 
Schedule  A 

Income  from  securities 

for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1969,  and 

statement  of  securities  held 

on  September  30,  1969 


Summary  of  securities  held  and  income  from  securities 


Book 

amount 

Market 

value 

Greater 
or  (less) 
than  book 

Income 

U.S.  Government  and 

Agency  Obligations 

$1,997,500 

$1,906,250 

($91,250) 

$308,123 

Mortgages 

11,959,060 

9,718,655 

(2,240,405) 

586,268 

Convertible  Corporate  Bonds 

16,681,546 

16,212,950 

(468,596) 

414,364 

Other  Corporate  Bonds  and  Notes 

110,325,298 

84,376,986 

(25,948,312) 

5,800,484 

Convertible  Preferred  Stock 

5,967,722 

4,488,000 

(1,479,722) 

172,600 

Other  Preferred  Stock 

303,298 

179,150 

(124,148) 

12,960 

Common  Stock 

105,129,571 

184,231,686 

79,102,115 

6,315,736 

Totals 

$252,363,995 

$301,113,677 

$48,749,682 

$13,610,535 

Statement  of  securities  held  on  September  30,  1969 


U.S.  Government  and  Agency  Obligations 

Par 

Book 

amount 

Market 

value 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 

Deb.  5i/8s,  SM-1972-A, 

Feb.  10,  1972 

$1,000,000 

$996,250 

$925,000 

Deb.  45/8s,  SM-1970-A, 

April  10,  1970 

1,000,000 

1,001,250 

981,250 

Totals 

$2,000,000 

$1,997,500 

$1,906,250 

Mortgages 

Par 

Book 

amount 

Market 

value 

Abilene  AFB  Housing,  Inc. 

$3,296,078 

4%  Mtge.  Notes,  1968-82 

$4,133,014 

$4,173,904 

Instlcorp,  Inc. 

Collateral  Trust  Notes 

1,431,830 

Ser.  A- 16,  5%,  Dec.  31,  1991 

1,778,671 

1,719,356 

Ser.  A-21,  5%,  Dec.  31,  1991 

967,000 

933,149 

773,599 

Ser.  A-23,  4.96%,  Dec.  31,  1991 

759,542 

747,234 

609,532 

Ser.  A- 19,  4.94%,  Dec.  31,  1991 

1,465,749 

1,417,249 

1,172,599 

Ser.  A-25,  4.64%,  Dec.  31,  1991 

480,659 

460,331 

376,116 

Ser.  A-29,  5.25%,  June  30,  1992 

621,292 

621,050 

503,246 

Ser.  A-31,  4.5%,  June  30,  1992 

561,833 

534,012 

434,016 

Ser.  A-62,  5.125%,  Mar.  31,  1997 

1,433,404 

1,352,775 

1,121,639 

Totals 

$12,201,164 

$11,959,060 

$9,718,655 
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Statement  of  securities  held  on  September  30, 1969 


Convertible  Corporate  Bonds 

Par 

Book 

amount 

Market 

value 

Amfac,  Inc. 

Conv.  Sub.  Deb.  5ys, 

May  1,  1994 

$350,000 

$350,000 

$364,000 

Baxter  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Conv.  Sub.  Deb.  4s,  Mar.  1,  1987 

2,050,000 

2,837,473 

3,341,500 

Burroughs  Corp. 

Conv.  Sub.  Deb.  334s,  May  1,  1993 

1,800,000 

1,834,625 

2,216,250 

Continental  Mortgage  Investors 

Conv.  Sub.  5s,  April  1,  1989 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

Control  Data  Corp. 

Conv.  Sub.  Deb.  334s,  Feb.  1,  1989 

1,460,000 

2,506,214 

2,365,200 

Disney  Productions,  Walt 

Conv.  Sub.  Deb.  4]/2s, 

Jan.  15,  1993 

1,550,000 

2,213,710 

2,325,000 

First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 

Conv.  Notes  4s,  July  1,  1990 

1,250,000 

1,287,840 

1,175,000 

Penney  Co.,  J.  C. 

Conv.  Deb.  414s,  July  1,  1993 

1,800,000 

2,134,214 

2,016,000 

Sundstrand  Corp. 

Conv.  Sub.  Deb.  5s,  April  1,  1993 

2,000,000 

2,517,470 

1,410,000 

Totals 

$13,260,000 

$16,681,546 

$16,212,950 

Other  Corporate  Bonds  and  Notes 

Alabama  Power  Co. 

1st  5s,  April  1,  1990 
Alcan  Aluminum  Corp. 

Prom.  Notes  43/£s,  Dec.  31,  1984 
Aluminum  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

S.  F.  Deb.  4i/£s,  April  1,  1980 
Amax  Realty  Corp. 

Notes  4.85s,  June  1,  1986 
American  Can  Co. 

Deb.  4%s,  July  15,  1990 
Anbel  Leasing  Corp. 

Notes  6y2s,  Nov.  30,  1992 
Notes  6y2s,  Feb.  15,  1993 
Notes  6i/2s,  Mar.  22,  1993 
Notes  61/2S,  April  15,  1993 
Notes  6y2s,  May  15,  1993 
Associates  Investment  Co. 

Deb.  5i4s,  Aug.  1,  1977 
Australia,  Commonwealth  of 

Notes  67/8s,  Oct.  1,  1982 
Bell  Telephone  Co.  of  Canada 

1st  6.60s,  Ser.  AJ,  Dec.  1,  1997 
1st  4%s,  May  1,  1988 
1st  4.80s,  Ser.  Z,  Oct.  1,  1989 
Beneficial  Finance  Co. 

Deb.  5s,  Nov.  1,  1990 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp. 

Cons.  S.  F.  2%s,  Ser.  I, 

July  15,  1970 

Boeing  Co. 

Notes  6%s,  Sept.  15,  1986 


Par 

Book 

amount 

Market 

value 

$365,000 

$362,542 

$265,538 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

740,000 

975,000 

996,977 

741,000 

1,129,738 

1,129,738 

847,303 

977,000 

984,816 

674,130 

258,154 

258,154 

197,488 

261,163 

261,163 

201,240 

268,984 

268,984 

204,427 

267,917 

267,917 

203,617 

270,895 

270,895 

205,879 

567,000 

591,098 

467,775 

2,000,000 

1,960,000 

1,775,000 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

1,117,500 

1,500,000 

1,494,600 

933,750 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

605,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

680,000 

275,000 

279,813 

261,250 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

1,640,000 
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Statement  of  securities  held  on  September  30, 1969 


Other  Corporate  Bonds  and  Notes 

Par 

Book 

amount 

Market 

value 

B.  P.  North  American  Finance  Corp. 

Prom.  Notes  51/2S,  Sept.  15,  1985 

$1,500,000 

$1,500,000 

$1,192,500 

Celanese  Corp.  of  America 

Prom.  Notes  4s/4s,  April  1,  1990 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

1,395,000 

Celbess  Corp. 

1st  5i4s,  Nov.  30,  1974 

1,710,093 

1,710,093 

1,539,088 

Churchill  Falls  (Labrador)  Corp.  Ltd. 

1st  7%s,  Ser.  A, 

Dec.  15,  2007 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

1,256,250 

C.I.T.  Financial  Corp. 

Prom.  Notes  4%s,  April  1,  1987 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

892,500 

Deb.  434s,  July  1,  1970 

2,000,000 

1,978,750 

1,925,000 

Deb.  35/gS,  Sept.  1,  1970 

500,000 

492,875 

476,875 

Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc. 

Prom.  Notes  5i/<>s,  April  15,  1991 

1,440,000 

1,440,000 

1,134,000 

Commercial  Credit  Co. 

Notes  43^s,  Jan.  15,  1982 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

1,360,000 

Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York,  Inc. 

1st  8c  Ref.  5s,  Ser.  N, 

Oct.  1,  1987 

1 ,000,000 

1,007,770 

711,250 

1st  8c  Ref.  434s,  Ser.  R, 

June  1,  1990 

1,000,000 

1,007,990 

695,000 

Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Co. 

Deb.  5s,  Feb.  1,  1985 

921,000 

929,174 

699,960 

Continental  Oil  Co. 

Deb.  7i/2s,  July  15,  1999 

1,385,000 

1,381,538 

1,371,150 

Deere  (John)  Credit  Co. 

Deb.  4%s,  Ser.  A,  Oct.  31,  1985 

1,000,000 

990,000 

710,000 

Detroit  Edison  Co. 

Gen.  8c  Ref.  4%s,  Ser.  P, 

Aug.  15,  1987 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

652,500 

Dow  Chemical  Co. 

Deb.  6.70s,  June  1,  1998 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

1,840,000 

Duke  Power  Co. 

1st  Ref.  634s,  Feb.  1,  1998 

1,000,000 

998,250 

843,750 

Duquesne  Light  Co. 

1st  6%s,  Feb.  1,  1998 

1,000,000 

997,500 

863,750 

S.  F.  Deb.  5s,  Mar.  1,  2010 

849,000 

856,828 

595,361 

Erie  Mining  Co. 

1st  4i/2S,  Ser.  B,  July  1,  1983 

1,335,000 

1,296,125 

857,738 

Ford  Motor  Co. 

Prom.  Notes  4s,  Nov.  1,  1976 

1,041,000 

1,041,000 

848,415 

Ford  Motor  Credit  Co. 

Notes  434s,  Mar.  1,  1979 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

1,415,000 

Four  Corners  Pipe  Line,  Inc. 

Notes  5s,  Sept.  1,  1982 

444,000 

444,000 

364,080 

General  Electric  Credit  Corp. 

Notes  434s,  Nov.  1,  1987 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

592,500 

Notes  4.85s,  June  15,  1990 

1,035,000 

1,035,000 

602,888 

General  Motors  Acceptance  Corp. 

Deb.  5s,  Mar.  15,  1981 

775,000 

771,125 

604,500 

Deb.  3^gS,  Sept.  1,  1975 

600,000 

594,500 

462,000 

Great  Canadian  Oil  Sands  Ltd. 

Notes  534s,  July  1,  1991 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

1,555,000 

Gulf  States  Utilities  Co. 

1st  4%s,  July  1,  1990 

1,000,000 

1,008,670 

721,250 

Howe  Sound  Realty  Corp. 

Notes  4.85s,  June  1,  1986 

1,129,738 

1,129,738 

847,303 

Hystron  Fibers  Inc. 

Notes  5^4s,  Nov.  1,  1986 

2,500,000 

2,500,000 

2,012,500 
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Statement  of  securities  held  on  September  BO,  1969 


Other  Corporate  Bonds  and  Notes 

ICI  Financial  Corp. 

Prom.  Notes  6.77s,  Aug.  1,  1985 
Indiana  8c  Michigan  Electric  Co. 

S.  F.  Deb.  514s,  June  1,  1986 
Industrial  Acceptance  Corp.,  Ltd. 

S.  F.  Deb.  514  s,  Ser.  Z, 

Oct.  1,  1982 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
&  Development 

434s,  Nov.  1,  1980 
United  Kingdom  Guaranteed 

434s  (Colony  of  Southern 
Rhodesia)  May  1,  1970-71 
514s  (Federation  of  Nigeria) 
April  1,  1970-71 

International  Harvester  Credit  Corp. 

Deb.  454s,  Ser.  A,  Nov.  1,  1979 
Lincoln  First  Group  Inc. 

Deb.  614s,  Sept.  15,  1992 
Louisiana  Power  8c  Light  Co. 

1st  5s,  April  1,  1990 
Louisville  8c  Nashville  RR  Co. 

1st  8c  Ref.  3%s,  Ser.  I, 

April  1,  2003 

Master  Notes  of  Various  Finance  Companies 
Michigan  Bell  Telephone 

Deb.  63/^s,  Feb.  1,  2005 
Missouri  Pacific  RR  Co. 

Conditional  Sale  Agreement 
5.70s,  Ser.  A,  Nov.  1,  1974 
Montgomery  Ward  Credit  Corp. 

Deb.  4%s,  July  1,  1980 
New  York  Telephone  Co. 

Ref.  6s,  Ser.  Q,  Sept.  1,  2007 
Norfolk  8c  Western  Ry.  Co. 

Conditional  Sale  Agreement 
6s,  Oct.  1,  1981 
Northern  States  Power  Co. 

1st  5s,  Dec.  1,  1990 
Pacific  Telephone  8c  Telegraph  Co. 

Deb.  514s,  Feb.  1,  1993 
Potomac  Electric  Power  Co. 

S.  F.  Deb.  454s,  Feb.  15,  1982 
1st  5s,  Dec.  15,  1995 
Public  Service  Co.  of  Indiana,  Inc. 

1st  474s,  Ser.  L,  Oct.  1,  1987 
Public  Service  Electric  8c  Gas  Co. 

Deb.  454s,  Mar.  1,  1977 
Deb.  3i/2s,  Oct.  1,  1975 
Quebec  Hydroelectric  Commission 

Deb.  5s,  Ser.  X,  July  15,  1984 

Reproco,  Inc. 

Notes  614s,  Jan.  1,  1992 
Notes  614s,  July  1,  1992 
Sears  Roebuck  Acceptance  Corp. 

Sub.  Deb.  4s/8s,  May  1,  1977 
Shell  Funding  Corp. 

Coll.  Trust  414s,  Ser.  A, 

June  1,  1983 

Shell  Oil  Co. 

Deb.  5s,  Mar.  15,  1991 


Book  Market 


Par 

amount 

value 

$1,500,000 

$1,636,500 

$1,301,250 

500,000 

508,860 

381,875 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

660,000 

500,000 

498,263 

385,000 

1,000,000 

962,550 

987,100 

600,000 

600,000 

595,740 

1,000,000 

995,000 

742,500 

1,500,000 

1,485,000 

1,215,000 

1,000,000 

979,250 

727,500 

965,000 

962,875 

458,375 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

993,750 

851,250 

447,230 

447,230 

410,334 

1,000,000 

995,000 

731,250 

1,500,000 

1,498,500 

1,211,250 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

1,690,000 

500,000 

506,125 

375,000 

1,000,000 

1,011,980 

736,250 

474,000 

1,250,000 

455,040 

1,260,338 

333,578 

878,125 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

642,500 

455,000 

1,000,000 

441,350 

1,027,500 

365,138 

788,750 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

690,000 

1,261,929 

1,236,882 

1,261,929 

1,236,882 

1,022,162 

989,506 

1,400,000 

1,386,000 

1,116,500 

934,000 

934,000 

737,860 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

1,470,000 
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Other  Corporate  Bonds  and  Notes 

Par 

Book 

amount 

Market 

value 

Simpsons-Sears  Acceptance  Co.,  Ltd. 

Deb.  5%s,  Ser.  C,  Feb.  1,  1980 

$1,000,000 

$1,000,000 

$765,000 

Southern  Electric  Generating  Co. 

1st  514s,  Ser.  1960,  June  1,  1992 

827,000 

833,409 

661,600 

Southern  Pacific  Co. 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  3y8s,  Ser.  UU, 

Aug.  1,  1970 

200,000 

201,633 

191,904 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  3%s,  Ser.  UU, 

Aug.  1,  1971 

200,000 

201,722 

182,954 

Southern  Railway  Co. 

1st  Cons.  5s,  July  1,  1994 

1,000,000 

1,333,176 

718,750 

Standard  Brands,  Inc. 

S.  F.  Deb.  6%s,  June  1,  1993 

2,000,000 

1,992,500 

1,800,000 

Tennessee  Gas  Transmission  Co. 

Deb.  5s,  Sept.  1,  1982 

1,000,000 

1,012,500 

697,500 

Deb.  414s,  Sept.  1,  1974 

935,000 

991,147 

771,375 

Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp. 

1st  554s,  Sept.  1,  1977 

410,000 

418,601 

341,838 

lst4%s,  April  1,  1979 

893,000 

868,722 

682,029 

Texas  Gas  Transmission  Corp. 

Deb.  5s,  June  1,  1982 

982,000 

982,184 

715,633 

Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Co. 

Prom.  Notes  4.70s,  April  1,  1989 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

737,500 

Prom.  Notes  4.70s,  Oct.  1,  1989 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

747,500 

Toronto  Dominion  Tower  Ltd. 

1st  5$/8s,  Ser.  D,  Oct.  1,  1991 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

1,035,000 

Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc. 

S.  F.  Notes  5y8s,  Ser.  E, 

Dec.  31,  1986 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

707,500 

Triangle  Facilities,  Inc. 

Notes  4y4s,  Dec.  1,  1987 

819,000 

819,000 

595,823 

Trunkline  Gas  Co. 

1st  35/8s,  Nov.  1,  1975 

597,000 

597,000 

437,303 

Union  Carbide  Corp. 

S.  F.  Notes  4i/2s,  Dec.  31,  1996 

2,260,274 

2,260,274 

1,565,239 

United  Air  Lines,  Inc. 

Notes  5s,  Feb.  1,  1984 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

1,420,000 

U.S.  Plywood  Corp. 

S.  F.  Notes  4.95s,  Aug.  1,  1988 

1,356,000 

1,359,885 

952,590 

Utah  Oil  Refining  Co. 

Prom.  Notes  3.05s,  Mar.  1,  1970 

100,000 

100,000 

97,500 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 

Demand  Notes 

52,000 

52,000 

52,000 

Woolworth  Co.,  F.  W. 

Prom.  Notes  5s,  Dec.  1,  1982 

980,000 

980,000 

678,650 

Xerox  Corp. 

Prom.  Notes  5y8s,  April  1,  1991 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

1,530,000 

Totals 

$109,915,997 

$110,325,298 

$84,376,986 

Totals,  Bonds 

8c  Mortgages 

$137,377,161 

$140,963,404 

$112,214,841 
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Convertible  Preferred  Stock 

Shares 

Book 

amount 

Market 

value 

Emerson  Electric  Co. 

Conv.  $0.90  “B” 

34,600 

$1,231,939 

$1,254,250 

Textron,  Inc. 

Conv.  $2.08  “A” 

35,000 

2,327,512 

1,260,000 

Conv.  $1.40  “B” 

8,500 

301,889 

233,750 

TRW  Inc. 

Conv.  $4.40,  Ser.  I  (Cum.) 

20,000 

2,106,382 

1,740,000 

Totals 

$5,967,722 

$4,488,000 

Other  Preferred  Stock 

Shares 

Book 

amount 

Market 

value 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp. 

(Cum.)  3.90% 

1,400 

$145,600 

$74,900 

South  Carolina  Electric  &  Gas  Co. 

(Cum.)  5% 

3,000 

157,698 

104,250 

Totals 

$303,298 

$179,150 

Totals,  Preferred  Stock 

$6,271,020 

$4,667,150 

Common  Stock 

Shares 

Book 

amount 

Market 

value 

American  Natural  Gas  Co. 

65,500 

$2,982,989 

$2,202,438 

American  Telephone  &:  Telegraph  Co. 

116,400 

3,440,638 

5,863,650 

Avon  Products,  Inc. 

33,900 

2,432,792 

5,220,600 

Burlington  Industries,  Inc. 

182,800 

3,606,524 

6,306,600 

Burroughs  Corp. 

1,600 

198,810 

247,000 

Carrier  Corp. 

120,000 

1,176,530 

4,725,000 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

124,800 

361,083 

5,538,000 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank 

22,500 

943,213 

1,108,125 

Clorox  Co. 

28,842 

769,502 

526,367 

Coca-Cola  Co. 

52,000 

852,742 

4,023,500 

Crown  Zellerbach  Corp. 

48,000 

1,551,267 

1,734,000 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours,  E.  I. 

13,200 

1,995,511 

1,518,000 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

85,140 

1,747,538 

6,215,220 

Federated  Department  Stores,  Inc. 

29,000 

1,085,747 

1,054,875 

Ford  Motor  Co. 

72,600 

2,722,629 

3,130,875 

General  Electric  Co. 

55,000 

2,807,132 

4,675,000 

General  Motors  Corp. 

149,733 

6,335,975 

10,986,659 

Gillette  Co. 

45,400 

1,917,485 

1,997,600 

Goodrich  Co.,  B.  F. 

59,250 

1,637,304 

1,873,781 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

77,900 

718,756 

2,142,250 

Grant  Co.,  W.  T. 

114,000 

1,801,907 

5,700,000 

Gulf  Oil  Corp. 

106,348 

819,705 

3,549,365 

International  Business  Machines  Corp. 

46,086 

6,159,617 

15,911,192 

International  Paper  Co. 

149,000 

5,228,829 

5,624,750 

Kearney  &  Trecker  Corp. 

28,000 

1,046,425 

448,000 

Kennecott  Copper  Corp. 

140,500 

3,794,047 

6,111,750 

Louisiana  Land  &  Exploration  Co. 

76,000 

859,955 

3,999,500 

Marine  Midland  Banks,  Inc. 

35,000 

1,009,402 

1,251,250 

Mobil  Oil  Co.,  Inc. 

68,000 

1,098,265 

3,680,500 

National  Cash  Register  Co. 

25,850 

3,281,049 

3,631,925 

Northwest  Bancorporation 

29,700 

360,771 

1,032,075 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

90,000 

1,247,996 

2,936,250 

Panhandle  Eastern  Pipe  Line  Co. 

77,286 

806,148 

2,289,598 

Penn  Central 

51,000 

2,866,953 

1,887,000 
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Common  Stock 

Phelps  Dodge  Corp. 

Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 

Public  Service  Electric  &  Gas  Co. 

Raytheon  Co. 

Schering  Corp. 

Scott  Paper  Co. 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 

Southern  California  Edison  Co. 

Southern  Co. 

Southwestern  Public  Service  Co. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  Inc.  (New  Jersey) 
Sundstrand  Corp. 

Texaco  Inc. 

Texas  Utilities 
Time  Incorporated 
TRW  Inc. 

Union  Electric  Co. 

U.S.  Plywood-Champion  Papers  Inc. 
Whirlpool  Corp. 

Woolworth  Co.,  F.  W. 

Xerox  Corp. 

Totals,  Common  Stock 


Shares 

Book 

amount 

Market 

value 

118,400 

$2,045,150 

$5,594,400 

17,598 

1,517,698 

1,715,805 

119,400 

2,573,164 

3,164,100 

50,000 

2,485,274 

1,987,500 

54,000 

2,135,428 

3,017,250 

75,000 

2,156,006 

2,137,500 

40,800 

698,655 

2,815,200 

46,800 

675,320 

1,526,850 

40,000 

745,390 

970,000 

100,000 

686,997 

1,100,000 

68,600 

1,387,010 

4,724,825 

15,100 

1,042,364 

436,013 

124,026 

713,423 

3,767,290 

20,000 

379,515 

1,090,000 

51,600 

1,455,781 

2,573,550 

40,000 

1,920,874 

1,440,000 

100,000 

945,363 

1,787,500 

117,920 

1,761,520 

3,802,920 

52,700 

2,461,121 

2,852,388 

80,000 

2,877,504 

2,960,000 

56,400 

4,800,778 

5,625,900 

$105,129,571 

$184,231,686 

Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 
Schedule  B 

Comparative  statement  of 
administrative  expenses 


Year  ended  September  30 
1969  1968 


Salaries 

$621,375 

$563,095 

Employee  benefits 

144,649 

130,713 

Net  rent 

121,807 

105,433 

Professional  services 

84,173 

28,447 

Annual  and  quarterly  reports 

63,569 

64,401 

Travel 

47,282 

38,820 

Conferences  and  consultations 

41,506 

35,476 

Telephone,  telegraph,  and  postage 

32,603 

29,218 

Office  equipment  and  maintenance 

29,756 

23,757 

Office  supplies  and  expenses 

Consultants’  office— Washington 

16,226 

17,412 

10,972 

9,028 

Duplicating  services 

8,942 

21,877 

Pensions 

7,844 

5,918 

Trustee  expenses 

6,088 

1,379 

Periodicals,  publications,  and  subscriptions 

5,837 

4,800 

Miscellaneous 

2,975 

1,579 

Moving  expenses,  including  furniture, 

$1,245,604 

$1,081,353 

fixtures,  and  professional  fees 

— 

148,864 

Supplementary  annuity  payments 

— 

57,425 

$1,245,604 

$1,287,642 
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Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 
Schedule  C 

Appropriations  and  payments 

during  the  year  ended  September  30,  1969 


This  schedule  shows  all  payments  made  during  the  fiscal  year  1968-69 
from  appropriations  of  that  year  and  the  preceding  years.  Numbers  preceded  by  B  or  X 
identify  the  resolutions  voted  by  the  board  or  executive  committee,  respectively.  Amounts  in  the 
first  column  marked  thus  (*)  are  allocations  from  funds  made  available  in  previous  years. 


Summary  of  appropriations  and  payments 


Appropriated 
or  allocated 
during 
1968-69 

Balance  from 
previous 
appropriations 

Paid 

during 

1968-69 

Unpaid 

balance 

carried 

forward 

For  purposes  in  United  States 

$10,807,291 

$11,900,794 

$11,981,806 

$10,726,279 

For  purposes  in  Commonwealth 

819,940 

791,914 

762,648 

849,206 

$11,627,231 

$12,692,708 

$12,744,454 

$11,575,485 

Appropriations  and  payments— United  States 


Appropriated 

Unpaid 

or  allocated 

Balance  from 

Paid 

balance 

Recipient  and/or  Purpose 

during 

previous 

during 

carried 

1968-69 

appropriations 

1968-69 

forward 

Academy  for  Educational  Development, 

Inc. 

Research  and  writing  on  the  politics 

of  education  (X3308) 

$33,500 

$33,500 

African-American  Institute 

Education  and  information  services 
on  Africa  (B3370) 

Afro-Americans  for  Educational  Op- 

225,000 

75,000 

$150,000 

portunity 

Planning  for  a  college  recruitment 

program  for  minority  group  stu¬ 
dents  (X3300) 

12,500 

12,500 

American  Assembly 

Assembly  on  the  role  of  the  states  in 
the  urban  crisis  (B3382) 

American  Association  of  Junior  Col- 

67,500 

67,500 

leges 

Planning  and  services  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  faculty  (X3248) 

Planning  for  community  college  pro- 

$50,000 

50,000 

grams  for  servicemen  (X3300) 

10,000 

10,000 
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Appropriations  and  payments— United  States 


Recipient  and/or  Purpose 

Appropriated 
or  allocated 
during 
1968-69 

Balance  from 
previous 
appropriations 

Paid 

during 

1968-69 

Unpaid 

balance 

carried 

forward 

American  Council  of  Learned  Societies 
Administrative  support  and  fellow¬ 
ships  (X3195) 

Planning  and  development  of  com¬ 
parative  Communist  studies 
(B3304) 

$370,000 

126,500 

$220,000 

126,500 

$150,000 

American  Council  on  Education 

Support  (X3309) 

Support  of  the  Overseas  Liaison 
Committee  (X3339) 

$250,000 

73,000 

50,000 

200,000 

73,000 

American  Home  Economics  Association 
Inner-city  fellowships  for  home  eco¬ 
nomics  educators  (X3316) 

30,000 

20,000 

10,000 

American  Political  Science  Association 
Study  of  Congressional  organization 
(X3320) 

25,000 

25,000 

Antioch  College 

Planning  and  development  of 
Antioch-at-Columbia  (B3401) 

50,000 

50,000 

Association  of  American  Colleges 

Joint  program  with  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors 
for  improvement  of  undergraduate 
instruction  (B3383) 

158,750 

86,000 

72,750 

Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York 

Completion  of  a  study  of  modern 
surveillance  technology  (X3122) 

5,000 

5,000 

Berkeley  Unified  School  District 

Teacher  training  and  curriculum  de¬ 
velopment  program  in  the  arts 
(X3300) 

12,000 

12,000 

Better  Bellevue  Association,  Inc. 

Study  of  the  future  of  Bellevue  Hos¬ 
pital  (X3304) 

20,000 

20,000 

Bucknell  University 

Curriculum  experimentation 
(X3231) 

47,410 

47,410 

California  Institute  of  Technology 
Research  on  information  processing 
in  living  nervous  systems  (X3234) 

100,000 

50,000 

50,000 

California,  University  of,  Berkeley 
Minority  group  enrollment  in  the 
School  of  Social  Welfare  (B3352) 
Research  on  creativity  and  self-teach¬ 
ing  devices  (X3300) 

11,300 

192,800 

64,200 

11,300 

128,600 

California,  University  of,  Irvine 
Development  of  self-instructional 
procedures  (X3219) 

72,000 

72,000 

Cambridge  Institute 

Conference  on  community  develop¬ 
ment  models  (X3300) 

15,000 

15,000 
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Appropriations  and  payments— United  States 


Recipient  and/or  Purpose 

Carnegie  Dunfermline  Trust 

Maintenance  of  the  Andrew  Carnegie 
Birthplace  Memorial  (X3300) 

Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace 

Visiting  research  scholars  (X3350) 

Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Teaching 

Support  of  the  Carnegie  Commission 
on  Higher  Education  (X3229, 
B3360,  B3399) 

Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington 
Fellowships  in  the  natural  sciences 
(B3356) 

Carnegie-Mellon  University 

Program  in  history  in  cooperation 
with  Negro  colleges  (B3276) 

Initial  support  of  the  Carnegie  Edu¬ 
cation  Center  (B3292) 

Case  Western  Reserve  University 

Experiments  in  medical  education 
(B3329) 

Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Be¬ 
havioral  Sciences 
Support  (B3262) 

Center  for  Applied  Linguistics 

Research  on  the  teaching  of  English 
to  disadvantaged  Negro  children 
(B3293) 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Responsive  Law 
Research  on  citizen  access  to  the  fed¬ 
eral  regulatory  system  (X3319) 

Central  State  University 
Study  of  the  role  of  the  institution 
(X3300) 

Central  States  College  Association 

Experiment  in  teaching  philosophy 
in  high  schools  (X3245) 

Chicago,  University  of 
Program  support  for  the  Committee 
for  Comparative  Study  of  New  Na¬ 
tions  (X3067) 

Training  of  university  extension  ad¬ 
ministrators  (B3240) 

Support  of  the  social  welfare  policy 
program  of  the  School  of  Social 
Service  Administration  (X3300) 
Research  on  participation  in  Ameri¬ 
can  political  life  (X3300) 

Children’s  Television  Workshop 

Support  (B3338)  (see  also  National 
Educational  Television) 

Christian  Action  Ministry  Academy 
Support  (B3363) 

Cincinnati  Montessori  Society,  Inc. 
Experimental  follow  through  pro¬ 
gram  (X3306) 


Appropriated 
or  allocated 
during 
1968-69 


Balance  from 
previous 
appropriations 


$15,000 


Paid 

during 

1968-69 


$15,000 


Unpaid 

balance 

carried 

forward 


75,000 


$75,000 


1,150,000 


55,000 

15,000 


13,500* 

15,000 


50,000 


$1,153,017 

1,459,767 

843,250 

320,000 

80,000 

240,000 

55,000 

55,000 

600,000 

200,000 

400,000 

168,000 

102,000 

66,000 

350,000 

50,000 

300,000 

110,000 

110,000 

55,000 

15,000 

165,000 

85,000 

80,000 

80,000 

40,000 

40,000 

25,000 

25,000 

13,500 

15,000 

900,000 

250,000 

650,000 

25,000 

25,000 

30,000 

20,000 
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Appropriations  and  payments— United  States 


Recipient  and/or  Purpose 

Citizens  Conference  on  State  Legisla- 


Appropriated 
or  allocated 
during 
1968-69 


Balance  from 
previous 
appropriations 


tures 


Research  and  education  on  state  leg¬ 
islatures  (B3342) 


$120,000 


Claremont  University  Center 

Project  Open  Future  summer  pro¬ 
gram  (X3300) 


$15,000 


Paid 

during 

1968-69 


$120,000 

15,000 


Unpaid 

balance 

carried 

forward 


Clark  College 

Support  of  the  Washington  Research 

Project  (X3334)  157,100 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
National  system  of  college  level  ex¬ 
aminations  (B3273) 

Colorado,  University  of,  Medical  Center 
Development  of  a  pediatric  associate 

training  program  (B3369)  225,000 

Columbia  University 

Training  of  journalists  with  a  spe¬ 
cialized  knowledge  of  East  Asia 
(B3296) 

Comparative  study  of  Communist 
elites  (B3322) 

School  of  Social  Work,  repair  of 

garden  drainage  system  (X3300)  8,291* 

Committee  for  Economic  Development 
Studies  in  government  (B3376)  250,000 

Committee  on  Assessing  the  Progress 
of  Education 

Development  of  a  national  educa¬ 
tional  assessment  (X3196,  B3379) 

(see  also  Education  Commission  of 
the  States)  750,000 

Community  Renewal  Society 

Planning  for  a  community  education 
and  training  program  (X3329)  25,000 

Cornell  University 

Initial  support  of  the  University 
Center  for  Research  in  Education 
(B3340) 

Research  and  graduate  training  on 
China  and  Southeast  Asia  (X3256) 

Council  for  Philosophical  Studies 

Administrative  expenses  and  summer 
institutes  (X3246) 

Council  of  the  Southern  Mountains, 

Inc. 

Support  of  the  “Success  Through  Ed¬ 
ucation  Program’’  (X3300)  15,000 

Council  on  Foundations,  Inc. 

Support  (X3235) 

Dartmouth  College 

Experiment  in  using  computers  in 
teaching  the  social  sciences 
(B3394)  167,500 

Duke  University 

Program  in  community  health  ser¬ 
vices  (B3351) 


$157,100 


652,000 

350,000 

302,000 

54,900 

170,100 

80,000 

80,000 

89,600 

89,600 

8,291 

100,000 

150,000 

2,827 

752,827 

25,000 

61,000 

61,000 

160,000 

80,000 

80,000 

165,000 

15,000 

165,000 

70,000 

25,000 

45,000 

57,900 

109,600 

160,000 

40,000 

120,000 
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Appropriations  and  payments— United  States 


Recipient  and/or  Purpose 

Editorial  Projects  for  Education,  Inc. 
Discovery  and  development  of  young 
talent  in  the  education  writing  field 
(X3300) 

Education  Commission  of  the  States 
For  the  national  assessment  of  edu¬ 
cation  (X3345)  (see  also  Committee 
on  Assessing  the  Progress  of  Educa¬ 
tion) 

Education  Development  Center 
Support  (B3333) 

Education  and  World  Affairs 
General  support  (B3315) 

Support  of  the  Universities  Service 
Center  in  Hong  Kong  (X3255) 
Support  of  the  Overseas  Educational 
Service  (X3338) 

Educational  Broadcasting  Corporation 
Planning  for  a  television  series  on 
school  decentralization  (X3300) 

Educational  Testing  Service 

Computer-assisted  guidance  system 
for  junior  colleges  (B3361) 

Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational 
Research  and  Development 
Development  of  a  parent-child  early 
education  program  (X3313) 
Program  in  American  Indian  educa¬ 
tion  (X3314) 

Fellowship  of  Concerned  University 
Students 
Support  (B3392) 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 
Research  and  training  in  school- 
related  learning  (X3013) 

Georgia,  University  of 

Development  of  the  graduate  pro¬ 
gram  in  art  (X3145) 

Hampshire  College 

Development  of  a  student  life  pro¬ 
gram  (B3341) 

Harvard  University 

Research  on  thought  processes 
(B3233) 

Studies  of  political  systems  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  social  change  (X3148) 
Research  and  training  in  human  de¬ 
velopment  in  collaboration  with 
University  College,  Nairobi,  Kenya 
(X3208)  (see  also  pages  92  &  93) 
Research  and  writing  on  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  economics  and  aesthe¬ 
tics  (X3221) 

Studies  of  higher  education  (X3222) 
Fellowship  program  in  the  economics 
of  health  care  (B3368) 


Appropriated 
or  allocated 
during 
1968-69 

Balance  from 
previous 
appropriations 

Paid 

during 

1968-69 

Unpaid 

balance 

carried 

forward 

$5,000 

$1,593 

$3,407 

250,000 

250,000 

$125,000 

125,000 

400,000 

100,000 

300,000 

70,000 

40,000 

30,000 

125,000 

125,000 

1,804 

1,804 

302,160 

71,995 

230,165 

162,000 

89,818 

72,182 

73,800 

36,900 

36,900 

50,000 

50,000 

48,000 

48,000 

115,000 

115,000 

184,667 

92,333 

92,334 

50,000 

50,000 

55,000 

55,000 

52,606 

52,606 

30,000 

10,000 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

150,000 

38,000 

112,000 
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Appropriations  and  payments— United  States 


Recipient  and/or  Purpose 


Appropriated 
or  allocated 
during 
1968-69 


Harvard  University  (Cont.) 

Study  of  the  effect  of  maternal  prac¬ 
tices  on  infant  development 
(B3373)  $275,000 

Support  of  the  Center  for  Educa¬ 
tional  Policy  Research  (B3374)  250,000 

Comparative  study  of  language  de¬ 
velopment  (X3300)  8,720 

Research  on  child  development 

(B3393)  192,540 

Analysis  of  cognitive  changes  in  chil¬ 
dren  from  five  to  seven  (X3305)  32,400 

Hunter  College 

Writing  on  philosophy  and  educa¬ 
tion  (X3344)  30,000 

Illinois,  University  of 

Graduate  program  in  philosophy  at 
the  Chicago  campus  (X3124) 

Experimental  preschool  reading  pro¬ 
gram  (X3158) 

Indiana  University 

Development  of  the  graduate  pro¬ 
gram  in  art  (B3288) 

Institute  for  Advanced  Study 

Program  in  the  comparative  study  of 
societies  (B3321) 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Conference  of  British  and  American 

legislators  (X3321)  24,600 

Development  of  postgraduate  pro¬ 
grams  in  medicine  in  five  univer¬ 
sities  (B3380)  250,000 

Law  Students  Civil  Rights  Research 
Council 

Recruitment  program  for  southern 
law  schools  (X3300)  15,000 

Learning  Institute  of  North  Carolina 
Demonstration  program  in  cooperat¬ 
ing  public  schools  (X3274) 

Legal  Aid  Society 

Support  of  the  Community  Law 
Offices  (X3285) 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Memorial 
Center 

Planning  for  an  oral  history  program 
as  part  of  the  Library-Documenta¬ 
tion  Project  (X3300)  14,400 

Massachusetts,  University  of 

Preparation  for  publication  of  the 
letters  of  Edmund  Burke  (X3263) 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Survey,  by  the  Joint  Center  for  Ur¬ 
ban  Studies,  of  data  on  the  social 
and  economic  condition  of  minori¬ 
ties  in  the  United  States  (X3302)  96,300 


Balance  from 
previous 
appropriations 


$12,000 

29,500 

100,000 

166,666 


40,000 


70,000 


10,000 


Paid 

during 

1968-69 

Unpaid 

balance 

carried 

forward 

$37,542 

$237,458 

50,000 

200,000 

8,720 

29,675 

162,865 

32.400 

30,000 

12,000 

29,500 

50,000 

50,000 

166,666 

24,600 

214,500 

35,500 

15,000 


40,000 

70,000 


14,400 

10,000 


96,300 
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Appropriations  and  payments— United  States 


Recipient  and/or  Purpose 


Appropriated 
or  allocated 
during 
1968-69 


Balance  from 
previous 
appropriations 


Medical  College  of  Ohio  at  Toledo 
Planning  for  a  new  medical  curricu¬ 
lum  (X3300)  $13,000 

Metropolitan  Applied  Research  Center, 

Inc. 

Urban  affairs  program  (X3318)  100,000 


Metropolitan  Council  for  Educational 
Opportunity 

Administrative  expenses  of  a  coopera¬ 
tive  program  between  Boston  and 
suburban  schools  (X3275) 


$40,000 


Paid 

during 

1968-69 


$13,000 

100,000 


40,000 


Unpaid 

balance 

carried 

forward 


Minneapolis  Public  Schools 
Experimental  program  in  teacher 
education  (X3213) 

NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Educational 
Fund,  Inc. 

Undergraduate  courses  in  law  at 

Mississippi  colleges  (X3300)  15,000* 

Scholarships  at  southern  state  uni¬ 
versity  law  schools  (X3335)  150,000 

National  Academy  of  Education 

Support  (X3331)  110,000 

National  Academy  of  Sciences 

Study  of  health  care  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Board  of  Medicine 
(B3390)  200,000 

Conference  on  graduate  education 

(X3300)  7,000 

National  Affairs,  Inc. 

Appraisals  of  social  issues  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  Public  Interest 
(X3185) 

National  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Colored  People  (Special 
Contribution  Fund) 

Support  of  its  program  in  education 
(B3344) 

National  Association  of  State  Universi¬ 
ties  and  Land-Grant  Colleges 
Study  of  the  state  university  in  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  (B3289,  B3406)  66,650 

National  Board  of  Medical  Examiners 
Research  on  the  measurement  of 
medical  competence  (B3330) 

National  Catholic  Educational  Associa¬ 
tion 

Feasibility  study  for  a  national  data 
bank  for  nonpublic  education 
(X3300) 

Support  of  a  national  data  bank  for 

nonpublic  education  (X3341)  78,000 

National  Committee  Against  Discrimi¬ 
nation  in  Housing 

Study  of  housing  and  other  factors 
related  to  employment  opportuni¬ 
ties  (B3381)  480,000 


14,209*  1 
791  j 


23,925 

23,925 

15,000 

50,000 

$100,000 

25,000 

85,000 

50,000 

150,000 

7,000 

10,000 

10,000 

136,475 

57,375 

79,100 

50,000 

50,000 

66,650 

134,500 

70,000 

64,500 

15,000 

78,000 

240,000  240,000 
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Appropriations  and  payments— United  States 


Recipient  and/or  Purpose 

National  Council  of  the  Churches  of 


Appropriated 
or  allocated 
during 
1968-69 


Balance  from 
previous 
appropriations 


Christ  in  the  U.  S.  A. 


Center  for  cooperative  library  devel¬ 
opment  among  Negro  colleges,  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Board  for  College  Development 
(B3389)  $233,000 


National  Educational  Television 

Support  of  the  Children’s  Television 
Workshop  (B3403)  (see  also  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Television  Workshop) 

National  Municipal  League 

Research  and  publication  on  state 
constitutional  conventions,  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  Brown  University 
(B3301) 

National  Opinion  Research  Center 
Research  on  higher  educational  re¬ 
form  (X3328) 

National  Scholarship  Service  and  Fund 
for  Negro  Students 

Supportive  services  to  college  counse¬ 
lors  in  predominantly  black  high 
schools  (B3372) 

National  Urban  League,  Inc. 

Graduate  fellowship  program 
(X3218) 

Executive  development  program 
(B3404) 

Neighborhood  Medical  Care  Demon¬ 
stration 

Study  of  medical  beliefs  and  practices 
in  the  South  Bronx  (X3271) 

New  Thing  Art  and  Architecture  Center 
Research  and  writing  on  innovative 
educational  programs  in  black  com¬ 
munities  (X3300) 

New  York  College  Bound  Corporation 
Administrative  support  (X3259) 

New  York  University 

Fellowships  for  Negroes  in  the  School 
of  Law  (B3353) 

Experiment  in  sensitivity  training 
(X3300) 

New  York,  University  of  the  State  of 
Program  of  independent  study  of  ne¬ 
glected  languages  (B3279) 

New  York  Urban  Coalition  Inc. 

Support  (B3405) 

New  York  Urban  League 

Support  of  Harlem  Preparatory 
School  (B3335) 

Newberry  Library 

Research  seminars  in  collaboration 
with  the  Associated  Colleges  of  the 
Midwest  (B3384) 


500,000 


150,000 


150,000 


180,000 


14,820 


2,000* 


200,000 


140,000 


$74,750 


100,000 


68,560 


50,000 

105,000 


15,000 


80,000 


Paid 

during 

1968-69 


$134,000 


74,750 

75,000 


150,000 

100,000 

38,000 

68,560 

14,820 

50,000 

50,000 

2,000 

10,000 

200,000 

80,000 

140,000 


Unpaid 

balance 

carried 

forward 


$99,000 


500,000 


75,000 


142,000 


55,000 


5,000 
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Appropriations  and  payments— United  States 


Recipient  and/or  Purpose 


North  Carolina,  University  of 
Support  of  the  Institute  on  State  Pro¬ 
gramming  for  the  70s  (B3300) 


Appropriated 
or  allocated 
during 
1968-69 


Balance  from 
previous 
appropriations 


$85,000 


Northwestern  University 
Development  and  evaluation  of  a  new 
program  for  teacher  education 
(X3160) 


87,800 


Notre  Dame,  University  of 

Summer  institutes  for  teachers  of 
philosophy  from  Catholic  colleges 
(X3214) 

Outward  Bound,  Inc. 

Teacher-training  program  (B3402)  $115,000 

Pittsburgh,  University  of 

Fellowships  for  mature  women  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Public  and  In¬ 
ternational  Affairs  (B3287) 

Interinstitutional  program  in  compa¬ 
rative  Communist  studies  (B3305) 


60,000 


138,000 

93,000 


Public  Education  Association 

Expanded  program  in  public  infor¬ 
mation  (X3300)  15,000 

Public  Executive  Development  and  Re¬ 
search  (PEDR)  Corporation 
Community  leadership  training  semi¬ 
nars  (X3303,  X3336)  58,000 


Radcliffe  College 

Fellowships  at  the  Radcliffe  Institute 
(B3255) 


25,000 


Rand  Corporation 

Studies  of  state  problems  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  (X3337)  125,000 

Rhode  Island  Special  Commission  to 
Study  the  Entire  Field  of  Education 
Study  of  the  implications  of  state  aid 
for  nonpublic  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  in  Rhode  Island 
(X3300)  4,000 


Rutgers  University 

Seminars  for  state  legislators  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Eagleton  Institute 
of  Politics  (X3260) 

Planning  for  Livingston  College 

(X3300)  7,000* 

Support  of  the  department  of  com¬ 
munity  development  at  Livingston 
College  (B3400)  205,000 

Seminar  for  state  legislative  leaders 
on  the  modernization  of  state  legis¬ 
latures  (X3300)  14,850 

St.  John’s  College 

Summer  program  for  high  school 
teachers  (B3281) 

San  Gabriel  Valley  Municipal  Data 
System 

Development  of  a  central  computer 
system  (B3354) 


210,000 


64,300 


150,000 


Paid 

during 

1968-69 

.$85,000 

49,900 

60,000 

33,000 

46,000 

93,000 

15,000 

58,000 

25,000 

125,000 

4,000 

70,000 

7,000 

115,000 

14,850 

36,550 

100,000 


Unpaid 

balance 

carried 

forward 


$37,900 


82,000 


92,000 


140,000 


90,000 


27,750 


50,000 
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Appropriations  and  payments— United  States 


Recipient  and/or  Purpose 

Appropriated 
or  allocated 
during 
1968-69 

Balance  from 
previous 
appropriations 

Paid 

during 

1968-69 

Unpaid 

balance 

carried 

forward 

Simmons  College 

Development  of  a  curriculum  in 
home  economics  for  mature  stu¬ 
dents  from  poverty  areas  (X3315) 

$70,000 

$10,000 

$60,000 

Social  Science  Research  Council 

Research  seminars  and  conferences  on 
modern  Chinese  society  (X3068) 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Schools 

Aid  to  Negro  colleges  in  conducting 
self-studies  for  accreditation 
(B3308) 

$10,000 

210,000 

10,000 

70,000 

140,000 

Southern  Regional  Council,  Inc. 

College  service  centers  for  elected  offi¬ 
cials  (B3388) 

200,500 

34,500 

166,000 

Southern  Regional  Education  Board 
Support  of  the  Commission  on 
Higher  Educational  Opportunity  in 
the  South  (X3146) 

120,000 

60,000 

60,000 

Study  of  the  role  of  public  junior  col¬ 
leges  in  meeting  the  needs  of  Negro 
students  (B3362) 

155,000 

85,000 

70,000 

Stanford  University 

To  strengthen  the  program  in  art 
(B3407) 

125,000 

45,000 

80,000 

Historical  study  of  urban  school  sys¬ 
tems  (X3300)  (see  also  page  90) 

Student  Health  Organizations 

National  service  center  (B3391) 

12,700 

85,000 

12,700 

23,500 

61,500 

Syracuse  University 

Research  and  training  in  social 
psychology  in  collaboration  with 
Makerere  University  College 
(B3306)  (sec  also  pages  92  &  93) 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
Research  on  the  history  of  American 
education  (B3227) 

Support  of  the  Institute  of  Philoso¬ 
phy  and  Politics  of  Education 
(X3317) 

Tufts-New  England  Medical  Center 
Quincy  School  planning  project 
(X3300) 

United  Scholarship  Service,  Inc. 
Graduate  counseling  and  fellowship 
program  for  Indian  and  Spanish 
Americans  (B3316) 


100,000 

15,000 


38,226 

106,000 


38,226 


50,000 


34,000 


15,000 


50,000 


106,000 

66,000 


United  States  Student  Press  Association 
Field  program  and  seminars  on  issues 
in  higher  education  (X3332)  48,500 

Washington  University 

Research  on  achievement  motivation 
in  culturally  deprived  children 
(B3294) 

International  study  of  early  child¬ 
hood  programs  (X3342)  80,125 

Weber  State  College 

Planning  for  a  new  program  in 

teacher  education  (X3300)  5,000 


48,500 


44,000  44,000 


80,125 


5,000 
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Appropriations  and  payments— United  States 


Appropriated 

Unpaid 

or  allocated 

Balance  from 

Paid 

balance 

Recipient  and/or  Purpose 

during 

previous 

during 

carried 

1968-69 

appropriations 

1968-69 

forward 

Webster  College 

Establishment  of  Webster  Institute  of 

Mathematics  and  Science  (B3221) 

$30,000 

$30,000 

Westbrook  Junior  College 

Development  of  an  English  compo- 

sition  laboratory  (X3300) 

$9,600 

3,200 

$6,400 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 

Educational  program  sponsored  joint- 

ly  by  the  Museum  and  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution  (B3309) 

50,000 

50,000 

Williams  College 

Development  of  a  residential  house 

plan  (B3236) 

26,000 

26,000 

Wisconsin,  University  of 

Research  and  training  in  the  history 

of  tropical  countries  (X3083) 

104,000 

104,000 

Xavier  University  (Cincinnati) 

Montessori  teacher-training  program 

(B3325) 

56,500 

56,500 

Yale  University 

Experimental  five-year  B.A.  program 

(B3234) 

82,000 

82,000 

Research  on  learning  (X3220) 

Support  of  the  Behavioral  Sciences 

34,000 

17,000 

17,000 

Study  Center  (B3367) 

Summer  program  in  cooperation  with 

210,000 

109,215 

100,785 

Columbia  and  Harvard  Universi- 

ties  for  potential  graduate  students 
from  Negro  colleges  (B3385) 

232,000 

232,000 

Youth  Opportunities  Foundation 

Administrative  support  and  scholar- 

ships  for  Mexican-American  stu¬ 
dents  (B3334) 

50,000 

50,000 

Ypsilanti  Public  Schools 

Home  teaching  preschool  program 

(X3257) 

81,400 

53,400 

28,000 

Studies  and  Programs  Administered  by 

the  Officers 

Cooperation  with  the  New  York  Ur¬ 
ban  Coalition  Inc.  (B3346,  X3330) 
Dissemination  of  results  of  Corpora- 

40,000 

28,893 

30,842 

38,051 

tion  grants  (X3242) 

Distribution  of  American  art  teach- 

70,173 

28,167 

42,006 

ing  materials  (X3174) 

Fellowships  and  travel  grants 

50,000 

45,000 

5,000 

(X3189) 

Historical  study  of  urban  school  sys- 

101,439 

(44) 

101,483 

terns  (X3243)  (see  also  Stanford 
University) 

1,300 

1,300 

Meetings  on  health  services  and  med- 

ical  education  (X3179,  X3300) 

15,000 

7,923 

2,092 

20,831 

Research  on  government  (X3194) 
Research  on  the  origins  of  institutions 

35,842 

15,000 

20,842 

(X3343) 

Research  to  prepare  courses  for  school 

24,000 

24,000 

teachers  in  computer-assisted  in¬ 
struction  (X3243) 

2,700 

2,700 
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Appropriations  and  payments— United  States 


Recipient  and/or  Purpose 

Appropriated 
or  allocated 
during 
1968-69 

Balance  from 
previous 
appropriations 

Paid 

during 

1968-69 

Unpaid 

balance 

carried 

forward 

Research  and  writing  on  the  chang¬ 
ing  nature  of  American  govern¬ 
ment  (B3243) 

Research  and  writing  on  legal  aspects 

$15,000 

$15,000 

of  poverty  (X3284) 

Research  and  writing  on  school 
boards  (X3243) 

Studies  of  American  education 

$15,000* 

20,000 

7,500 

$12,500 

7,500 

7,500 

(X3243,  X3300) 

Study  of  the  education  of  educators 

5,491 

6,518 

27,009 

(B3278,  X3290,  X3333) 

Study  of  the  governance  of  Greater 

43,000 

45,601 

86,567 

2,034 

London  (X3300) 

Study  of  independence  and  account- 

15,000 

6,000 

9,000 

ability  in  the  contract  state  (B3355) 
Study  of  the  relationship  between 
development  and  social  conflict 

28,716 

6,621 

22,095 

(X3300) 

Survey  of  sensitivity  training  in  the 
United  States  (X3300) 

Funds  made  available  but  remaining 
unallocated 

15,000 

12,200 

10,000 

12,200 

5,000 

Discretionary  Fund  (X3353) 
Conditional  Grant  (X3307) 

Total  appropriated  or  allocated 

Less:  Allocated  from  funds  voted  in 
previous  year  as  shown  (*)  above 

75,000 

79,350 

$10,882,291 

75,000 

75,000 

(a) 

75,000 

79,350 

Totals:  United  States 

$10,807,291 

$11,900,794 

$11,981,806 

$10,726,279 

(a)  $ 75,000  allocated  to  individual  institutions  included  in  list. 
Adjustments  of  appropriations 


Refunds  from  grants  made  in  previous  years 

1931-32  Scholarly  Publication  Fund  (B915)  $5,721 

1960-61  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (B3027)  73 

1960-61  University  of  California,  Berkeley  (B3028)  48 

1960-61  Harvard  University  (B3045)  14J45 

1961  -62  Association  of  A  merican  Medical  Colleges  (B3087 )  2,488 

1962-63  University  of  North  Carolina  (B3141 )  35,400 

1962-63  University  of  Connecticut  (B3142)  4,409 

1962- 63  Johns  Hopkins  University  (B3 158)  1,166 

1963- 64  Brown  University  (B3191)  9,218 

1963- 64  Boston  University  (B3203)  984 

1964- 65  Howard  University  (X3059)  3J01 

1964- 65  Princeton  University  (X3069)  41J962 

1965- 66  New  York  University  (X3 140)  82 

1965-66  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  (X3143)  3,778 

1965- 66  University  of  Denver  (X3147)  1,993 

1966- 67  Richmond  College  of  the  City  University  of  Neiu  York  (X3199)  4,722 

1966-67  Princeton  University  (X3200)  1,233 

1966-67  Hunter  College  (X3179)  11 

1966-67  Carnegie  Commission  on  Educational  Television  (X3179)  4J40 

1966-67  Association  of  American  Universities  (X3224)  10,160 

1966-67  Wheelock  College  (X3179)  230 

1966-67  Boston  University  (X3 179)  11,851 

1966- 67  New  York  University  School  of  Medicine  (X3179)  2,628 

1967- 68  Education  Development  Center  (X3243)  739 

1967-68  Council  of  State  Governments  (X3243)  3,263 


$164,145 
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Appropriations  and  payments— Commonwealth 


Recipient  and/or  Purpose 

Appropriated 
or  allocated 
during 
1968-69 

Balance  from 
previous 
appropriations 

Paid 

during 

1968-69 

Unpaid 

balance 

carried 

forward 

African-American  Institute 

Travel  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  by  scholars  and  adminis¬ 
trators  from  Africa  (X3311) 

$60,000 

$60,000 

African  Studies  Association 

Travel  expenses  of  African  scholars 
to  the  1969  meeting  in  Montreal 
(X3301) 

7,200* 

7,200 

Ahmadu  Bello  University 

Establishment  of  a  Child  Develop¬ 
ment  Research  Unit  (X3322) 

117,740 

68,580 

$49,160 

American  Council  on  Education 

Support  of  the  Overseas  Liaison  Com¬ 
mittee  (X3339) 

37,000 

37,000 

Botswana,  Lesotho  and  Swaziland,  Uni¬ 
versity  of 

Teacher-training  activities  (B3371) 

125,000 

125,000 

Committee  of  Vice-Chancellors 
(Nigeria) 

Support  of  a  secretariat  (X3011) 

$37,000 

20,000 

17,000 

Education  and  World  Affairs 

Overseas  Educational  Service,  addi¬ 
tional  costs  of  appointing  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  education  faculties  at  Afri¬ 
can  universities  (X3108,  X3252, 
X3312) 

40,000 

70,000 

30,000 

80,000 

Guyana,  University  of 

Support  of  a  center  for  educational 
development  (B3357) 

100,000 

50,000 

50,000 

Harvard  University 

Research  and  training  in  human  de¬ 
velopment  in  collaboration  with 
University  College,  Nairobi,  Kenya 
(X3208)  (see  also  pages  84  &  93) 

12,694 

12,694 

Ife,  University  of 

Support  of  the  Institute  of  Education 
(X3291) 

90,000 

45,000 

45,000 

Inter-University  Council  for  Higher 
Education  Overseas 

Expenses  of  a  conference  of  heads  of 
universities  in  developing  Com¬ 
monwealth  countries  (X3301) 

7,000* 

7,000 

Makerere  University  College 

Support  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  (X3226) 

Research  and  training  in  social  psy¬ 
chology  in  collaboration  with  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  (B3307)  (see  also 
pages  89  &  93) 

Support  of  the  Association  for 
Teacher  Education  in  Africa 
(X3340) 

176,000 

26,000 

23,700 

12,000 

23,700 

33,000 

14,000 

143,000 

Sierra  Leone,  University  of 

Support  of  the  Commission  on 

Higher  Education  (X3301) 

10,800* 

1,200 

f 

12,000 
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Appropriations  and  payments— Commonwealth 


Appropriated 

Unpaid 

or  allocated 

Balance  from 

Paid 

balance 

during 

previous 

during 

carried 

Recipient  and/or  Purpose 

1968-69 

appropriations 

1968-69 

forward 

Syracuse  University 

Research  and  training  in  social  psy- 

chology  in  collaboration  with  Ma- 
kerere  University  College  (B3306) 
(see  also  pages  89  &  92) 

$20,774 

$20,774 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Fellowships  for  African  educators 

(B3395) 

$118,000 

73,500 

$44,500 

University  College,  Dar  es  Salaam 

Support  of  the  Institute  of  Education 

(X3227) 

20,633 

20,633 

University  College,  Nairobi 

Development  of  an  education  library 

(B3248) 

25,000 

25,000 

Support  of  the  Institute  of  Adult 
Studies  (X3173) 

Research  and  training  in  human  de- 

14,000 

14,000 

velopment  in  collaboration  with 
Harvard  University  (X3209)  (see 
also  pages  84  &  92) 

28,300 

28,300 

Support  of  an  education  center 

(B3358) 

150,000 

75,000 

75,000 

University  Provisional  Council,  Zambia 
Additional  costs  of  appointment  of 
American  staff  (X3107) 

West  Indies,  University  of  the 

24,000 

24,000 

Experiment  in  reorganizing  primary 

school  teaching  (X3211) 

30,000 

30,000 

Studies  and  Programs  Administered  by 

the  Officers 

Travel  grants:  62  allocations 
(X3132,  X3190,  X3253,  X3310) 

14,549* 

103,386 

j  94,813 

95,267 

102,932 

Funds  Made  Available  but  Remaining 

Unallocated 

Discretionary  Fund  (X3354) 

25,000 

25,000 

(a) 

25,000 

Travel  grants  (X3310) 

16,614 

16,614 

Total  appropriated  or  allocated 

$859,489 

Less:  Allocated  from  funds  voted  in 

previous  year  as  shown  (*)  above 

39,549 

Totals:  Commonwealth 

$819,940 

$791,914 

$762,648 

$849,206 

(a)  $25,000  allocated  to  mdividual  institutions  included  in  list. 


Adjustments  of  appropriations 


Refunds  from  grants  made  in  previous  years 

1966- 67  African-American  Institute  (X3180)  $235 

1967- 68  Association  of  Commonwealth  Universities  (133345)  1,610 

1967 -68  Northwestern  University  (X3 24 4)  5,056 

1967-68  Grants-in-Aid  for  Travel  and  Study  (X3253)  322 


$7,223 
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The  Carnegie  philanthropies 


Andrew  Carnegie  set  out  to  give  away  $300  million.  He  gave  away  $311  million. 

Gifts  to  hundreds  of  communities  in  the  English-speaking  world  helped  to  make  his 
idea  of  the  free  public  library  as  the  people’s  university  a  reality.  In  all,  2,509  libraries 
were  built  with  Carnegie  funds.  His  endowment  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  in  Pittsburgh 
brought  important  educational  and  cultural  benefits  to  the  community  in  which  he  had 
made  his  fortune.  From  experience,  he  knew  the  importance  of  science  applied  to  com¬ 
merce  and  industry,  and  he  provided  for  technical  training  through  the  Carnegie  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology.  By  establishing  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  he  helped 
to  stimulate  the  growth  of  knowledge  through  providing  facilities  for  basic  research 
in  science. 

He  set  up  the  Carnegie  Trust  for  the  Universities  of  Scotland  to  assist  needy  students 
and  to  promote  research  in  science,  medicine,  and  the  humanities.  For  the  betterment  of 
social  conditions  in  his  native  town  of  Dunfermline,  Scotland,  he  set  up  the  Carnegie 
Dunfermline  Trust.  To  improve  the  well-being  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
he  established  the  Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Trust. 

In  the  United  States,  he  created  The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching,  primarily  as  a  pension  fund  for  college  teachers,  to  lessen  some  of  the  economic 
hazards  of  this  profession.  To  work  for  the  abolition  of  war,  he  established  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace.  And  to  recognize  heroism  in  the  peaceful  walks  of 
life  as  being  as  worthy  as  valor  in  battle,  he  created  funds  in  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  nine  European  countries  to  make  awards  for  acts  of  heroism.  In  contrib¬ 
uting  to  the  construction  of  the  Peace  Palace  at  The  Hague,  the  Pan  American  Union 
building  in  Washington,  and  the  Central  American  Court  of  Justice  in  Costa  Rica,  he 
further  expressed  his  belief  in  arbitration  and  conciliation  as  substitutes  for  war. 

In  1911,  having  worked  steadily  at  his  task  of  giving  away  one  of  the  world’s  great 
fortunes,  he  created  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  a  separate  foundation  as  large 
as  all  his  other  trusts  combined,  to  carry  on  his  spirit  and  system  of  giving.  The  terms 
of  this  trust  are  broad:  to  promote  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  and 
understanding  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  certain  parts  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  The  Corporation  was  the  culmination  of  his  program  of  giving. 

Each  of  the  Carnegie  agencies  has  its  own  funds  and  trustees.  Each  is  independently 
managed,  with  the  exception  of  The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach¬ 
ing,  which  shares  Carnegie  Corporation’s  offices  and  has  the  same  corporate  officers. 
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